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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Story of Unitarian social 
and surgical pioneer told 


DOCTOR DAN: PIONEER IN AMERI- 
CAN SURGERY. By Helen Buckler. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $5. 

The most famous are not always the 
greatest. It is well that our skilled biogra- 
phers sometimes choose a personality almost 
forgotten, whose name is not on everyone’s 
lips, yet one who truly changed history by 
his lonely and unrecognized pioneering. 

Such a one is Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, 
a red-haired, light-skinned Negro surgeon, 
the first American to operate successfully on 
the human heart. Dr. Dan began his medical 
education about seventy-five years ago, when 
the majority of practicing doctors had 
learned their profession by merely serving 
as apprentices to other doctors, and when 
the entire country could boast of scarcely 
more than a few dozen small hospitals. In 
1883, when Dr. Dan graduated from the 
Chicago Medical School, the better surgeons 
were just beginning to use anesthetics and to 
recognize the advantages of antiseptic clean- 
liness. 

This is a dramatic story of the pioneer 
days of surgical history. It is also a story 
of pioneer efforts to inculcate respectful re- 
lations between Negroes and whites. It is a 
book already high on the list of recom- 
mended books for doctors and would-be doc- 
tors. It is also a book to encourage those 
who are still struggling against racial in- 
justices. Last November at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Colored 
Women at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, the author was given the honor award 
as the white person of the year who by her 
book had made an outstanding contribution 
toward true interracial understanding. 

Dr. Dan started the first interracial hos- 
pital in the country and organized the first 
school of nursing open to Negro women. 
He brought the highest of surgical skill to 
Negroes as well as to whites, even though 
he had to operate sometimes in kitchens and 
dining rcoms. His story is a tragic one, too, 
full of disappointments and betrayals, even 
by his professional colleagues within his own 
race. Dr. Dan was a great pioneer, regard- 
less of his race. He has been called “Moses 
to Negro Medicine.” 

As Unitarians, we can have a special in- 
terest and pride in this biography, since Dr. 
Dan found his religious home in two Uni- 
tarian churches. The minister who most 
deeply influenced his life was the Reverend 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a well known advocate 
of the social gospel, Dr. Dan’s pastor first 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, and later at All 
Souls Church in Chicago. 

There is stirring material here for creative 
dramatics, and some unforgettable episodes 
for sermonic illustration. 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Sophia L. Fahs 


A portrait of Channing= 
“as elusive as ever” 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. By 
David P. Edgell. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$4. 


Those who would see Unitarianism recov- 
er a glorious tradition will welcome Profes- 
sor Edgell’s work on Channing. Channing is 
presented as a man of his times, with all his 
faults and greatness, in the midst of a so- 
ciety that was struggling with Calvinism, 
slavery, and labor unions. 

The book is a portrait rather than an 
exhaustive study. Taken alone, it is inade- 
quate, and can be appreciated only in the 
light of other knowledge of Channing. As a 
character analysis it is excellent, but as an 
historical study of his life and works, it falls 
short. There are, however, ample footnotes 
—425 of them—taken mostly from books 
readily available to anyone wishing to do 
further study on the subject. 

Professor Edgell takes a critically objec- 
tive approach; At times he seems to be very 
cold, and to lack a sympathetic understand- 
ing of Channing. At these points his treat- 
ment of Channing may seem brutal; but his 
catalog of the strong points is equally 
exhaustive. 

Channing is presented as a personality 
with many facets. His interests covered every 
issue of importance for his day. His theol- 
ogy, not nearly so antiquated as many of 
us have thought, has a message for our day. 
True, he held ideas about Jesus that we 
would find unpalatable—he felt we should 
worship Jesus. But, on the other hand, it 
was Channing who said, “Revelation must 
appeal to the rational faculty, or it can- 
not command belief.” Channing’s theology 
compelled him to act on every issue of so- 


cial and religious significance; his conscience 
would not permit silence. 

Channing’s Doctrine of Man is given ex- 
cellent treatment. He not only believed in 
man, but he acted in accordance with those 
beliefs. “There is not a line in Channing’s 
voluminous private correspondence,” says 
the author, “to indicate that he ever took a 
public position at variance with his truest 
thought in an attempt to avoid public dis- 
pleasure.” 

The difficulty with the book is that Chan- 
ning remains as elusive as ever. He was a 


-poor logician, and would time and again 


contradict himself on public stands. He had 
a faculty for irritating his congregations by 
such actions as he took against slavery. He 
was weak on Biblical scholarship, and could 
not hope to meet on equal grounds the 
Calvinists and fundamentalists against whom 
he debated. He was far from eloquent as a 
writer, and generally lacked the terseness of 
Emerson. Yet in spite of this, he was and 
is a great figure. The answer, hinted at by 
Professor Edgell, probably lies in the in- 
scription on Channing’s statue on the Bos- 
ton Gardens: “He breathed into religion a 
new spirit, and proclaimed anew the divinity 
of man.” 

This book holds hope for a revival of 
interest in Channing. Filled with many good 
anecdotes about Channing, Emerson, Thor- 
eau, Alcott, and other Transcendentalists, it 
should furnish the basis for many sermons. 

Those who scorn the past by thinking of 
it as nothing more than noble tradition will 
do well to realize that Unitarianism is not 
an unbroken curve upward. There are many 
pinnacles yet unsurpassed. Channing repre- 
sents one of them. The book might well 
have been subtitled: “Unitarianism—what 
it was and should be.” 

J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


ATTENTION——-AUTHORS! 


Publication of your manuscript in book form is not 
the end, but the beginning of our services to you. 
This is what your book gets: REVIEWS in key peri- 
odicals, complete PUBLICITY in your own area, ex- 
pert PROMOTION throughout the country, a chance 
for unlimited free EXTRA PRINTINGS. Many titles 
published on some form of subsidy basis, Send your 


manuscript for editorial evaluation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ATTEN: MR. IVES 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


VA COAST OER eso 
UNITARIAN HOUSE 


Maintained on the grounds of famous 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
it is convenient to the varied Chautauqua 
events—concerts, forums, plays, opera, sports 
and planned activities for children from pre- 
school to college age. July 3 to August 28. 


Cost $2.00 a night, per person. 


For information and reservation write: 


Rev. and Mrs. Howard Box 
Unitarian House, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


‘No World if Necessary’ 
advocated=and challenged 


TWO MINUTES TILL MIDNIGHT. By 


Elmer Davis. New York: Bobbs Merrill. 


$2.75. 


This is a stirring companion volume to 
But We Were Born Free, Mr. Davis’ earlier 
cry to the American people to defend their 
liberties. It attempts to do for us in the field 
of foreign policy what Mr. Davis did earlier 
in the area of our domestic liberties. Un- 
fortunately, either our situation on the in- 
ternational front is much worse than at 
home or Mr. Davis has less imagination and 
faith in this area, for he is pessimistic and 
cynical about our chances of doing much in 
a constructive way to head off a third world 
war. 

Mr. Davis begins by pointing out that we 
live in a world of barbarism. A Rip Van 
Winkle who fell asleep in 1912 and 
awakened today would think he had fallen 
among barbarians. Our only hope, Mr. 
Davis seems to think, lies in our willingness 
to match the worst the barbarians can offer. 
Thus he would substitute for the Willkie 
slogan, “One World or None,” which he be- 
lieves utopian, “No World if Necessary.” 
In other words, we must be armed to the 
hilt and must make it perfectly clear that 
we are ready to go to war upon provocation 
even if it means the destruction of the 
world. 

Even if we should fight World War III, he 
warns, we must do so without great expec- 
tations. We should expect only to survive; 
“One World” cannot be expected even after 
World War III. 

To this reviewer, the book, though in 
many respects realistic and provocative, has 
two near-fatal failings. First, Mr. Davis 
makes the unwarranted assumption that we 
will survive a world war waged with hydro- 
gen bombs and other similar weapons. The 
atomic scientists and geneticists are not so 
sure. Secondly, he dismisses without ex- 
amination or discussion the detailed and 
specific proposals of the world federalists 
for a strategy of advocating universal, en- 
forceable disarmament through the UN, re- 
vealing a deep prejudice or blind spot in his 
own analytical view. One can only conclude 
from his lack of discussion that he is delib- 
erately unfamiliar with current strategic dis- 
armament thinking. The times are far too 
dangerous for this kind of oversight. 

This reviewer cannot forbear to add that 
he doubts any single generation’s right to 
decide for “no world if necessary.” Life is 
not a gift to one generation, to be destroyed 
if destruction is deemed advisable. It is a 
sacred loan from God to be passed on, en- 
riched and enhanced, to future generations. 
I can think of no more depraved view than 
that men should be willing to risk the de- 
struction of the germ of life without striving 
for constructive alternatives much more 
mightily than Mr. Davis does. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 
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Dr. Henry DeWolfe Smyth: “There are many thoughtful men who are frightened 
by the developments, of modern science. I do not share that fright. Those who work 
in science know that it is based not enly on originality of mind, but on cooperation, 
tolerance, and integrity. These qualities are the reason I believe that a so-called 
‘scientific age’ can be an ennobling one.” 
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eventually to succeed.” 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Value of a Classical Education 


Dr. Eliot’s tribute to the late Martha 
Everett (Mrs. Charles E.) St. John, with its 
reference to her membership in an early 
class of Boston’s Girls’ Latin School (class 
of °88), is responsible for this lapse into 
reminiscence; for it reminded me that Dr. 
St. John was the speaker the year of my own 
graduation from. that renowned institution 
of learning where diplomas were truly 
sheepskins; yes, and beautifully lettered in 
Latin. I recall his pleasantry that he con- 
sidered G.L.S. his school because it was 
hers. She was, of course, present. 

Dr. Eliot says of Mrs. St. John’s school 
days that at Girls’ Latin School “she took 
the classical course.” Indeed, she had no 
choice but to take the classical course; there 
was no other. 

It was well known that the principal, Dr. 
John Tetlow, heartily disapproved of the 
one elective innovation of which only a 
small number—in our class, twelve out of 
forty-five—took advantage. Along with our 
school pin—the famous Jabberwock which 
Lewis Carroll himself had given the origina- 
tors permission to use, and which still identi- 
fies G.L.S. graduates—we of the German 
division devised a little gold pin with D.D.D. 
embossed upon it, the meaning of which we 
kept a deep, dark secret, much to the an- 
noyance of the “Greeks.” (I hope that any 
of my classmates who may read this will 
forgive me for revealing at this late date 
that this stood for Die Deutsche Dutzen. 

There would be no justification for these 
opening sentences were I not able to neatly 
tie them into comments on books, which, 
fortunately, I can do, thanks to the modern 
learned classical scholar, Gilbert Highet of 
Columbia University, who is convinced of 
the value of a classical course. In his own 
words: 

“We read [the classics] not because they 
are ‘historic,’ but because they teach us, they 
make us think. Nowhere else in the entire 
literature of the world, in any language or 
any single period, is there such a rich, varied, 
and deeply thoughtful collection of books 
as those produced by the Greeks and their 
successors the Romans. The central purpose 
of studying the Greek and Latin languages 
is to read these books in the original; all 
other purposes are subsidiary or specialist. 
Translations are not good enough—partly 
because there are so few good translators 
and partly because English is a poorer, 
weaker language than Greek, and has so far 
been less subtly developed than Latin.” 

The book from which the above is quoted 
was published just a year ago. Its title: 
MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND (Co- 
lumbia University Press). Its theme: Man 
as a Thinker—man’s capacity to think, 
which is never fully used. 

“The Greeks taught one another, by think- 
ing, and talking, and writing. And then they 
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taught the rest of the Western world.” 

Of our present attitudes he says: 

“Those who are most easily depressed 
about the precarious future of Western 
civilization are usually people who do not 
know the full history of its past. They also 
very generally misunterstand our relation 
to the Greeks and the Romans. . . . Cer- 
tainly they always conceive of them as being 
more primitive than ourselves, instead of 
being in many ways more mature and more 
advanced in knowledge and experience. This 
is like considering Beethoven backward in 
comparison with a modern musician be- 
cause he did not wear a hearing aid. Such 
mistakes are usually caused by a crude be- 
lief in Progress as a movement continuous 
throughout history, virtually automatic, and 
expressed chiefly in mechanical inventions. 

. We, who stand lower than the Greeks 
and Romans in some things and higher in 
others, can and should look toward them 
constantly, in order to interpret our own 
destinies.” 

The Greeks, he reminds us, had no racial, 
social, or national barriers around their cul- 
ture: “Any ‘barbarian’ could enter it if he 
learnt to speak the language, to behave 
civilly, and to think.” That, he suggests, is 
part of the importance of St. Paul, that 
“though born and bred a Jew he ... set out 
to preach the universal religion through the 
Greco-Roman world in the international 
language, Greek.” 

At this point in my reading I thought of 
a book Beacon Press published in 1951 and 
which was referred to in the Bookshelf for 
November, 1951, together with Professor 
Highet’s book of that year, “The Art of 
Teaching.” In THE STRANGER AT THE 
GATE ($3.50), T. J. Haarhoff explains that 
in Greek “barbarian” was a synonym for 
one who didn’t speak Greek. My re-educa- 
tion in the classics began with the reading 
of that and other books in the Beacon Press 
series “Ancient Roots of Modern Thought,” 
of which several others have been on the 
Bookshelf (see also August °51); among 
these: ATHENS AND THE GREEK 
MIRACLE, by C. P. Rodocanachi, and E. A. 
Havelock’s translation into English verse of 
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the Prometheus Bound, with interpretation 
in THE CRUCIFIXION OF INTELLEC- 
TUAL MAN ($2.75). “Enthusiasm in Greek 
means ‘the presence of God,” is an excerpt 
I find in my notes from the former. 

The first chapter of Professor Highet’s 
book is devoted to Sophocles and the 
Antigone: “The words and the thoughts of 
Sophocles do not die.” The meaning of the 
tragedy is “that men and women must think, 
and must feel themselves free to think; that 
the lowest misery is slavery, not of the body, 
but of thought; and that even when life is 


‘harsh and inexplicable, we may still make 


it into a worthy and heroic destiny, provided 
we maintain the invincibility .of the mind.” 

For further analysis of the thought of 
Sophocles, I turned to THE GREEK 
TRAGIC POETS by D. W. Lucas ($3.50) 
just as when reading Julian Huxley’s FROM 
AN ANTIQUE LAND (March Bookshelf) 
I turned to the LATER GREEK RELIGION 
in the Beacon Press Classical Library, to 
read selections from the writings of Lucian 
to which Huxley had referred. 

Despite Professor Highet’s somewhat de- 
rogatory remarks about English as a lan- 
guage, among the pleasures and satisfactions 
in reading his books may be cited his flaw- 
less English. 

I have also spent a few delightful half 
hours with Highet’s A CLERK OF OXEN- 
FORD—recommended so enthusiastically by 
M.A. in the November Register—and antici- 
pate many similar periods ahead. At the 
moment I’m thinking of the essay on “Books 
of Wisdom,” especially the wisdom books 
of the Bible. He ponders the care the makers 
of these epigrams used in formulating their 
sentences; how they weighed their words 
and thought; the many ancient epigrams 
that have been integrated into our thought 
and language without our realizing their 
source; and the value of new expressions 
of thought that may be added to the store 
of wisdom. After reading his essay, I ran 
upon an account of the New York sessions 
of the National Book Awards in January, 
where I read: “High spot was Senator Ful- 
bright’s address, which he began with the 
note: ‘Today, it seems at times that a man 
can be arrested for unlawful assembly when 
he merely collects his thoughts.” 

That, it seemed to me, is worthy to be 
added to anybody’s collection of notable 
epigrams! LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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OPEN FORUM 


Denomination merger question: Shute 


advises Unitarians to ‘make haste slowly’ 


To the Register: f 

In “A First Report to the Churches,” the 
Joint Interim Commission on Federal Union 
expressed the belief that “at the time of 
the Detroit meetings the delegates attend- 
ing should by vote declare whether in their 
opinion the A.U.A. and Universalist 
Church of America should sooner or 
later be merged.” This resulted in the 
adoption, during May Meetings, of resolu- 
tions by the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the Unitarian Ministers Association urging 
careful scrutiny and a policy of “making 
haste slowly.” The League opposed the idea 
of delegates at Detroit pledging the future 
action of Unitarians at the national level, 
believing prior commitment to the idea of 
merger (or to any other idea, for that mat- 
ter) to be violative of the democratic proc- 
ess so highly valued by Unitarians. The 
tenor of the action by the ministers ap- 
peared to be that of cautious evaluation 
before considering merger—an act that 
would discard the label “Unitarian” at a 
time when the denomination is experiencing 
its greatest numerical growth and influence. 

An open discussion of a resolution spon- 
sored by A. Powell Davies, John G. Mac- 
Kinnon, Ross A. Weston, and the under- 
signed was held at the Hotel Bellevue and 
had an overflow attendance. The meeting 
produced ideational and emotive response 
on both sides, but not too much evaluative 
consideration. The necessary three-fourths 
vote was secured at the AUA meeting and 
the resolution, seconded by the chairman of 
the Joint Commission, was adopted. This 
resolution requires full reports to ministers, 
churches, and fellowships, and does not 
pledge commitment in advance; in short, it 
gives more time for consideration of the 
idea of merger. 

Religious liberals are confronted with 
a puzzling and almost frustrating situation. 
The choice is not an easy one, and serious 
study, devoid of emotionalism, is indicated. 
It is a matter of historical significance that 
mergers trend to produce conservatism; 
fragmentation tends to have the opposite 
result. Yet liberals are committed to the 
idea of universal brotherhood, one world, 
and the associated ideals. They are also 
committed to intellectual integrity and the 
spirit of scientific discipline. It is not easy 
to say, on the one hand, that we should aim 
at bringing all liberals into one religious 
body, and to insist, on the other hand, that 
certain methodological orientation points be 
preserved in order for the body to be lib- 
eral in function. The naturalist finds diffi- 
culty in considering the supernaturalist lib- 
eral; the same may be said of the unitarian 


and the trinitarian. These battles were fought 
in American religion a century ago. 

Any fair-minded liberal would not favor 
merger simply for merger’s sake, nor would 
he oppose it without reason. The compara- 
tive strength or weakness of one or both 
of the merging bodies would, perhaps, be 
a consideration, but not an important one. 
The importance of the merger would be 
whether it would produce a body more lib- 
eral, more dynamic and effective than what 
previously existed. The financial considera- 
tion would not be a primary matter, as 
many would have us believe. 

Would a religious organization have a 
message, a dynamic, if there were no points 
of orientation other than that of universal 
brotherhood? Now, brotherhood is impor- 
tant; it is a commodity in short supply 
throughout the world today. Perhaps it 
would be ample to stress this point as a 
specific goal for a new liberalism. Its mes- 
sage could be within this term, and specu- 
lations on the nature of man and the uni- 
verse and their relationship could remain 
an individual matter. Social action, natur- 
ally, would be almost unlimited, so long 
as congregational polity obtained. Such a 
body could possess a social dynamic as well 
as any other type of structure. 

There are religious liberals who main- 
tain that liberal churches should stress more 
than brotherhood, social action, and con- 
gregational polity—and many Unitarians 
fall into this category. They feel that a 
qualitative function is involved which is of 
deep personal and social satisfaction. They 
feel that our greatest appeal is to intellectual 
honesty in religion, as well as elsewhere; 
that this is central to the liberal thesis and 
is the one basic difference between liberals 
and traditionalists. They buttress their opin- 
ion with concrete facts garnered out of ex- 
perience. Both Universalists and Unitarians 
possess a social consciousness, believe in an 
open fellowship of all men of good will, 
and have democratic self-government. But 
the Unitarians recovered from their rigor 
mortis when they developed a more scien- 
tific approach to religion, welcomed new and 
radical thinking and fresh insights into both 
pulpit and pew, and began to offer their 
religion on a nation-wide scale. Unfortu- 
nately, Universalism continues to decline, 
while Unitarianism is experiencing its own 
version of the golden dawn—its growth and 
opportunities are at an all-time high. Only 
lack of funds restricts the extent to which 
further extension is possible. The future is 
bright. 

If Unitarians seem to be cautious of 
merger, it is not because they love Uni- 


versalists less, but simply that they. love 
Unitarians more. And another fact must be 
presented: it is neither the function nor the 
moral responsibility of the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches to preserve or salvage either 
participant therein. These are harsh words, 
perhaps, but they need to be vttered. Lib- 
eralism can survive as a force in religion 
only on its merit. It can justify itself only 
in terms of adequately satisfying felt needs. 
It may be that religious liberalism in the 
future will bear neither the Universalist nor 
the Unitarian label. Since the function of 
religious liberalism is the evolution of ex- 
periment, we can legitimately offer the ob- 
servation that if either of the members of 
CLC becomes static it will die—and, 
frankly, should. The future of religious lib- 
eralism is in no wise dependent upon the 
merger of Universalism and Unitarianism. 
In more than a casual sense, the idea of 
merger is cut from the same cloth as the 
American philosophy of bigness, which is 
having a corroding effect upon American 
life. Liberalism has historically spoken with 
the still, small voice of conscience; when it 
begins speaking with a loud voice, we won- 
der if it will have anything important to say. 

Most of the consideration given to merger 

is emotional, and there is much argument 
in its support. In an article (“Selling to the 
Id: Freud Writes the Ads”) in the May 21, 
1955, issue of The Nation, Joseph Seldin 
said: “. . . we have entered a ‘psychoeco- 
nomic’ age in which emotional rather than 
technological factors determine the eco- 
nomic purchases. . . . The true reason for 
the purchase is buried in the subconscious 
and is associated with the consumer’s frus- 
trations, fears, repressions, and need for 
security. Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of 
the Institute for Research in Mass Motiva- 
tion, tells firms selling consumer goods that 
they must either sell emotional security or 
go under. . . . Common sense dressed in 
the trappings of science and offered at a 
high price is respected and bought.” 
_ The formation of the Council of Liberal 
Churches met what most liberals consid- 
ered to be a need. From the vote of both 
denominations we infer that most liberals 
were willing to give the idea a fair and 
honest try. It is unfair to CLC to attempt 
to evaluate its results after only about a 
year of operation—five to ten years would 
seem more nearly adequate. We need to 
exchange ideas, thinking, and action; we 
need to learn more about each other. As 
time passes we should not only become 
more tolerant and understanding, we should 
become more altruistic. This should come 
about with patience and time. 

Since 1948, Unitarians in churches and 
fellowships have increased nearly one-third, 
and now number close to 97,000. Few of 
these new “converts” know anything about 
Universalism or former plans of union of 
the denominations. Consequently, they need 
time for learning what most old-timers 
already know. It seems unfair to these new 
Unitarians to ask them to discard a term 
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which has deep and affectionate meaning for 
them. We admit, readily and proudly, that 
this is sectarian and we do not apologize 
for it, because most of these new Unitar- 
ians (the writer is one of them) came to 
us from other (and no) denominations, and 
their commitments were originally in terms 
of what Unitarianism, in contradistinction 
to other churches, had to offer to them. It 
is not easy to cast this aside after such a 
short time. But if it can be shown with rea- 
son and honesty that the cause of liberal 
religion can best be served by merger, most 
of these new Unitarians would, let us hope, 
go along as they did on CLC. It is doubtful, 
however, if they would—at the moment— 
exchange what to them is a sure thing for 
a hope and a promise. This type of think- 
ing most of them discarded when they be- 
came Unitarians. When CLC develops pro- 
grams superior to those with which Uni- 
tarians are familiar, we can be reasonably 
sure that they will quickly see the advan- 
tages of merger and lend to the plan their 
cooperative support. Premature efforts to 
force merger will, in our opinion, have a 
detrimental effect upon future possibilities. 
When the need for merger is felt at the 
grass roots, be sure that the national bodies 
will be apprised of the fact. Liberals have 
a definite and persistent habit of making 
their wishes known.—J. RAY SHUTE, Mon- 
roe, N.C. - 


Calls for more study 
of merger proposal 


To Register readers: 

The approach of the General Conference 
in Detroit calls for some serious reconsid- 
eration regarding federal union and the pro- 
posals for merger between Unitarians and 
Universalists. A number of letters regarding 
issues that should be considered have been 
in circulation. 

They raise the question of the advisability 
of union between the two groups. The In- 
terim Commission’s report has called for a 
vote on outright merger. Why? What issues 
are involved? Are there serious objections? 
What are they? We need to face these ques- 
tions. We cannot forestall decision, or in- 
definitely postpone facing the crucial ques- 
tions, as we have done for four biennials. 

The indefinite structure of “federal union” 
(i.e., a limited union), as currently working 
in the Council of Liberal Churches, creates 
problems which cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue without more definite decisions. We 
cooperate in three departments (or is it 
one?)—and compete in all others. We 
duplicate and multiply the number of ad- 
ministrations, of boards and committees, 
etc. We set up an “independent” legal cor- 
poration without the financial resources to 
maintain it, and a corporation of a board 
of directors without a constituency to direct. 

As the member of the By-Laws Commis- 
sion who was always a minority member, 
and as secretary of the Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian), Inc., I 
am of the continuing opinion that the type 
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of union we have created is too weak ever 
to walk, let alone run—or even to stand 
by itself. 

Accordingly I agree with the urgent ap- 
peal of those letters which have called for 
more consideration, of a more thorough- 
going nature, than has been possible until 
now. 

I continue to think that there is value in 
union between the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, but that it must be a strong union, 
growing out of our optimisms and our as- 
surances, rather than out of our fears and 
administrative timidities. Let us face openly, 
fully, and with candor, the entire area of 
questions which are relevant. “Who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?”—REV. GEORGE N. MAR- 
SHALL, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘Positive message’ seen 


im Schweitzer address 


To the Register: 

To those who see that law must replace 
anarchy on a world basis, the interpretation 
placed on Albert Schweitzer’s Nobel lecture 
in a recent letter to the Register is indeed 
discouraging [“Anarchy feared,” March Reg- 
ister]. But is Dr. Schweitzer suggesting that 
anarchy remain and no action be taken lead- 
ing to a federated U.N. capable of creating 
and enforcing world law? Is he not rather 
urging that we no longer delay in facing up 
to the fact that the U.N. must be given ade- 
quite power to do the job for which it was 
intended? 


To me there is a positive message in 
Schweitzer’s lecture for those who seek such 
a world government, a message of great urg- 
ency and of firm faith in the potentialities 
of the human spirit. The wars of our time, 
he tells us, are wars of total destruction. 
“.. , Only now does the full horror of our 
position become clear to us. We can no 
longer evade the problem of the future of 
our race.” 

There is the warning, though, ‘that in 
moving toward world government and inter- 
national law means and ends must always 
be clearly distinguished. Faith in order must 
not replace faith in life. International law 
should not be considered an end in itself, but 
a means to the end—the supreme develop- 
ment and release of the human spirit. “When 
we are animated by humanitarianism we 
are faithful to ourselves and capable of crea- 
tion..”” : 

We must act decisively if we are to se- 
cure peace, says Dr. Schweitzer. We must 
get decisive results, and get them soon, or 
the human race may not have the time 
which is required for growth and develop- 
ment. In his own words: “May the nations, 
in their efforts to keep peace in being, go to 
the farthest limits of possibility, so that the 
spirit of man shall be given time to develop 
and grow strong—and time to act.”—4J. 
PERRY, Chateauguay Hts., P.Q., Canada. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Athur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 


The Question Box 


Readers of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianism, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,” 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 
a personal letter from Rev. Harry B: 
Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia and editor of the 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


What distinguishes the liberal religion of 
Unitarianism from the liberal religion of 
other Protestant bodies? K. W. 


The Reverend Walter Kring, Minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, touches on one important 
part of the answer to this question in these 
words: “Most so-called ‘liberal’ Protestant 
churches require a member to assent to 
‘belief in Jesus Christ’ as God and Savior’ 
or some comparable creed, even though 
they disregard their creed. To become a 
member of a Unitarian church, a person 
must profess assent to the convenant of a 
particular church (a convenant differs from 
a creed in that it can be changed by a vote 
of the congregation) and is given freedom 
to believe that which he discovers to be 
true. 


Why is it that Unitarianism is so negative? 
aa eli be 


Unitarianism is sometimes negative be- 
cause it represents a “breakaway” from the 
tenets and the spirit of a narrow orthodoxy. 
Growing processes require change and 
change always. presupposes elements which 
can be labeled negative. Unitarianism as it 
matures is also positive because Unitarians 
live by faith—faith in reason, in human na- 
ture, in the ideals of service and altruism, 
faith that the life of man is also the life 
of God. 


Why are Unitarians so naive as to believe 
in the goodness of human nature? Can’t 
they see what man’s inhumanity has done 
to man? Bi Ano. 


All faith, whether it is rooted in man or 
in God, has a quality of naivete. Unitarians 
can see what man’s inhumanity has done to 
man. They are positive in their attitudes 
about human nature, however, because they 
believe that the life of a Moses, an Amos, 
a Buddha, a Confucius, a Socrates, con- 
stitutes a more accurate index to the na- 
ture of human nature than those lives which 
are chiefly characterized by the inhumanity 
of which E. A. P. writes. 


World Brotherhood secretary general suggests 


criteria for fair evaluation 


To the Register: 

I have just seen the article “Brotherhood 
Week: A Critical Review” by my dear 
friend, Carl Hermann Voss, which appeared 
recently in your columns’ (February 
Register). Will you allow me to say a few 
words about it, based on my 17 years with 
NCCJ and a good many years as director 
of, Brotherhood Week? 

In the first place, no one can justify all 
the aspects of such a mammoth observance 
as Brotherhood Week, one of the largest of 
the special “weeks” in the USA, in which 
hundreds of thousands of Americans assume 
leadership. NCCJ certainly does not have 
full control of this observance and, even if 
it did, could not claim infallibility for it. 
Neither can anyone presume to justify all 
the actions of such a large organization as 
the NCCJ, which has hundreds of staff 
members, many thousands of volunteer 
leaders and committee members, and hun- 
dreds of projects and ramified activities. 
(Some of these are frankly experimental in 
this new and untried field of human 
relations.) 

To beg for approval of all these things 
would be to mark one’s self as a fool. 

Neither can one, I think, judge the or- 
ganization or Brotherhood Week by the 
few things reported by Carl Voss. That 
would also mark one as less than wise. 

If anyone is really interested in forming 
a judgment about NCCJ, I suggest a study 
of some of the reports and projects of the 
organization. For example: 

(1) Read the Annual Report of the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations. This 
commission consists of some of the most 
respected educators of the USA, and to con- 
demn the organization is to call into ques- 
tion the work of these serious people and 
of organizations such as the American 
Council on Education which have cooper- 
ated with NCCJ on one of the most solid 
and substantial developments in education 
of a specialized nature that has been seen 
in any nation. 

These projects in teacher training and 
curriculum development are literally un- 

known to many who still think of NCCJ as 
an “interfaith” organization which sends 
trio teams out to speak. These educational 
projects are based on extensive research and 
are directed by capable social scientists and 
educators. ‘ 

(2) Study the volumes on Intergroup 
Education published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which were initiated and 
financed by the NCCJ, and the accompany- 
ing Manuals for Teachers in pamphlet form. 

(3) Read the story of Labor-Management 
Seminars in factories. It is a unique project. 

(4) Consider the development of NCCJ 
Human Relations programs in Negro-white 
relations, in which NCCJ chalked up a good 
number of “firsts.” 


of NCCT activities 


(5) Look at the Human Relations Centers 
Started and supported by NCCJ at univer- 
sities. 

(6) Note that NCCJ has exported the In- 
tergroup Education idea to other parts of 
the world in “World Brotherhood.” It is the 
only such private group working on these 
problems in several of the tension areas of 
the world. 

These things have not been publicized as 
has Brotherhood Week, but if anyone wants 
to know the truth, no matter how critical, 
I feel that he will soon cry “Enough.” 

One important point: it is not justifiable 
to imply that Jews contribute to NCCJ out 
of proportion to their place in American 
society. They may give large amounts in 
such cities as New York where they con- 
stitute a large part of the population and 
are to be found in large numbers in certain 
industries which normally support such en- 
terprises. But the largest gift ever made to 
NCCJ—one million dollars—was from the 
Ford Motor Company Fund (not the 
foundation), and in many cities the sum of 
gifts from Gentiles exceeds that from Jews. 

As to “cultural pluralism,” NCC3J literally 
fostered and developed this concept, its 
theme from the beginning having been 
“Make America Safe for Differences.” 

Finally, there are many people who are 
impatient with the slow, long-pull methods 
of education. They want action, pressure, 
and force. And, as research indicates, many 
of these “actionists” have made the problem 
even worse. But there is a place for both 
methods—education and_ social pressure. 
However, as far as I know, there is no or- 
ganization of any size or experience which 
has been able to combine the two methods. 
When an organization chooses to use social 
pressure, it rules out serious work by edu- 
cators. NCCJ deliberately chose the method 
of education. But it does not condemn those 
who want legislation and social pressure. 
Let those who advocate such methods be as 
tolerant, not believing that the part of the 
elephant they feel is the whole beast. 

The methods of NCCJ have been tested, 
and are constantly being tried, by social 
scientists, some of the best of whom are 
NCCJ consultants. 

Let no one be misled by Brotherhood 
Week. It is fanfare, publicity, mass stimula- 
tion. But even these have their place. Does 
anyone think that an American volunteer 
organization, raising two and a half million 
dollars a year for a solid job, can survive 
without some fanfare and seeking after mass 
response? 

This is not a simple question of “words 
versus action,” for that evades the real issue. 
Social scientists who have studied NCCJ 
agree that it is, on the whole, on the right 
track.— WILLARD JOHNSON, Secretary Gen- 
eral, World Brotherhood, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Does ‘dissent’ pilgrimage 
betray liberal outlook? 
To the Register: 


I write to extend my appreciation for 
your April issue and to offer an observation. 

I appreciated very much the coverage of 
Arnold Toynbee in your April issue. This 
is a much needed kind of critique, and I 
trust it will have a reading much wider 
than the Unitarian fellowship. 

The observation I wish to make is on an 
item in the April issue concerning the 
“Pilgrimage to the Shrines of Dissent” be- 
ing conducted in Europe this summer by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. As one 
who appreciates the liberal religious view- 
point of Unitarianism and senses the need 
to interpret liberalism adequately to the 
mass of religiously oriented people today, I 
cannot help but feel that the very title is a 
betrayal of the liberal viewpoint. 

Certainly the criticism which is often di- 
rected by religious liberals toward non-lib- 
erals is that they are in a religious rut 
because of not being exposed to many cur- 
rents of thought. If Unitarian laymen are 
to be restricted to the “Shrines of Dissent,” 
how can the liberal movement be informed 
as to what others are thinking? 

I for one, if privileged to make such a 
trip, would want to visit the “Shrines of 
Conformity” as well as the others, if just 
for informing myself of current thought in 
all segments of our civilization——-EARL N. 
KRAGNES, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Morality obliges us to 
help Chinese Nationalists 


To the Register: 

The Rev. David Rhys Williams of 
Rochester, N. Y., takes a look at Quemoy 
and Matsu (May Register) and says, “When 
we draw our line of military defense in such 
a way as to include the front porch of our 
neighbor’s home, it may be militarily de- 
fensible, but is it also morally defensible?” 

Whose home was it before the “neighbor” 
seized it? Well, it belonged to our friends 
the Chinese Nationalists, who are one of 
three or four democratic forces in the Far 
East today. The “neighbor” is the Com- 
munist evil of Russia, spilled over into 
China, largely through our fault, and be- 
come more amoral and cruel than it is in 
its homeland. 

We would be both militarily right and 
morally right if we helped the Nationalists, 
not only to hold Quemoy and Matsu but 
also to invade the Chinese mainland and 
liberate the people there. 

And doing so would not bring on a gen- 
eral war. The men in the Kremlin are in no 
position to wage war. It keeps them busy to 
hold their own people and the satellite 
countries in restless discontent through these 
days of cold war peace. The lid would blow 
off if the Russian people were asked to fight 
for anything except the territory of Russia 
itself.—-LESLIE C. DOLE, Hopatcong, N. J. 
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Urges hearing on school’s 
dismissal of ‘atheist’ 


To the Register: 

I want to applaud the action by the 
Springfield, Missouri, fellowship in asking 
for a public hearing in the case of the local 
science teacher dismissed on grounds of 
“atheism” (April Register). 

The Springfield school board, in stating 
that there is no place in the public school 
system for “agnostics” or “atheists,” would 
seem to leave itself open to the suggestion 
that all students, before enrolling in a teach- 
ers college, be required to sign an oath 
affirming belief in a personal God. And 
perhaps a re-signing of such a document 
before being hired to teach. 

A Springfield Baptist group commended 
the board’s action on the grounds that belief 
in a personal God is the cornerstone of our 
democratic form of government. I have, 
however, been under the impression (and 
still am) that freedom to believe, NOT 
necessity to believe, is the cornerstone of 
democracy. 

There is no way that I know of to con- 
vince people that freedom of inquiry must 
be extended to religion as well as to other 
areas of thought. But it is annoying, to say 
the least, to be told by traditional religions 
that it cannot be. 

In a review of Dialogues of Alfred North 
Whitehead in the January-February Hu- 
manist, James L. Jarret writes: “Almost 
the only sect he [Whitehead] speaks ap- 
provingly of is Unitarianism: ‘If I were to 
choose among present-day Christians, I 
would prefer the Unitarians, but I wish they 
had more influence.’ ” 

We’re working on it, Mr. Whitehead!— 
JANET SELZER, Rochester, Minn. ‘ 


Political interference in 


ehurch affairs resented 
To Register readers: 

I submit that Mrs. Edith Coleman, of the 
Oakland church (see “Open Forum,” April 
Register), misses the sharp point of the 
California Levering Act dispute. We who 
object to submitting did not begin the 
“political drum-beating.” We did not light 
the fuse to “dynamite and dissension.” On 
the contrary, this fight was forced on us. 
We did not meddle with our state’s proper 
affairs; the state has meddled with ours. We 
resent that interference by politicians as 
warmly as we should resent the efforts of 
any church to tamper with our civil govern- 
ment. 

Certainly it is true that the energies put 
into fighting the Levering Act might have 
produced bigger USC funds and better 
church buildings. But whose fault is that, 
ours or Levering’s? And who can be so 
sure that our fight is not more of a com- 
munity service than any current USC proj- 
ect? Mr. Levering and his ilk have been en- 
couraged by their first success to start hack- 
ing away at more areas of constitutional 
liberties. Bills pend right now in Sacramento 
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on book censorship and a further extension 
of the Levering method of attainder to pub- 
lic forums, etc. This is deadly proof that 
whoever may be “subversive,” we opponents 
of the Leverings are not. 

What logic can Mrs. Coleman find to 
submit to a law that says in essence, “I am 
a good man because I am not bad, and so 
I say”? Apart from the menace of the Lever- 
ing Act it is as funny as Hitler’s mustache.— 
HENRY CASTOR, Corte Madera, Calif. 


‘Understanding’ is hard to 


learn, cannot be taught 
To the Register: 

“This is the trinity of tolerance, humility 
and understanding.” So says Mr. Kring in 
his article in the April Register. But the 
question is, how do we get the understand- 
ing? It does not grow on trees, nor is it ab- 
sorbed from the fresh air; the human being is 
not born with it. It may be that the infant is 
born with tolerance, but humility belongs 
to the very intelligent individual. It takes a 
lot of understanding and knowledge of the 
universe to be humble in the face of its im- 
mensity. I do not refer to the humility of a 
religious saint. I mean that humility that one 
feels in the face of our ignorance of the 
limitless and eternal universe, what it con- 
tains, why it exists, where it is going. A saint 
is humble before a master, though the master 
is unseen. A great man is one who, because 
of his great learning and experience, feels 
humble before the infinite variety of knowl- 
edge that is beyond his ken; in standing be- 
fore the altar of nature he realizes that he 
is comparatively ignorant. 

But understanding is developed only from 
experience, the experience from which we 
grow. Understanding cannot be taught, either 
by training or through propaganda. 

Therefore it is necessary to begin with the 
children, not merely by teaching or training, 
but by permitting them to have the experi- 
ences that belong to their young lives. This 
entails more than “book larnin”; it calls for 
work with the hands and brain and imagi- 
nation, working together from their own 
initiative, being permitted to use such crude 
and undeveloped judgment and understand- 
ing as they have. If the teacher uses her 
judgment for the child, the child gets fol- 
lowership, obedience, and the recognition of 
a master. The child should be permitted to 
stand upon his own feet in so far as his im- 
mature condition will permit, in his relation 
to other individuals—his playmates, teacher, 


and parents. But the teacher and parents 
need to stand upon their own dignity and 
self-respect, and not become slaves to the 
child. 

“We are all children of one God.” Does 
that sentence explain anything? What does it 
mean? How this whole hodgepodge of hu- 
man nature can be ascribed to any kind of 
God is a great puzzle to me. Any God that 
the human being can conceive of has made 
a bad job of it. Is it not time that we stopped 
talking about God and commenced to think 
how the human being can achieve justice on 
earth? Does the God that they all talk of 
need our care or consideration? 

Why, instead of turning in on ourselves 
our powers of reflection and contemplation, 
must we repeatedly turn to the worship of 
some outside power? The seed contains the 
power of reproduction and asks only for 
the right food and place to rest, but many 
things may hinder its full development or 
destroy it. Man uses such knowledge as he 
has te help the seed to grow, not by interfer- 
ing with it but by trying to give it what its 
nature calls for. 

Might not the human being grow to his. 
full development if he tried to know enough 
to pay attention to his daily life and the law 
of human association instead of looking to 
some God of creation? Why must we con- 
tinue to live in a dream while we try to 
destroy each other on the plane of actuali- 
ties? Isn’t it all a puzzle?—ALExIs C, FERM, 
Fairhope, Ala. 
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VACATION TIME AGAIN 


A Bible or New Testament 
is a fine piece of equipment 
for your summer reading 


Or fo give to a young person 
at a summer camp 


We offer the widest assortment 
in the greatest price range 


Many versions, many languages 
at every level best value for 
your money 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


COCO 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and School Sts. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Elwood E. Gasill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A.M. Open 
daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


IT am most grateful—to whom? 


May I trespass on the hospitality of your columns to request any members of the 
churches or Women’s Alliance branches who send gifts of money by money order for 
my work in the Khasi Hills, to be good enough to notify me separately? Three times 
during the last few weeks a foreign money order for a sum in rupees that appears to be 
the equivalent of $10 has reached me from the post office without any statement as to the 
identity of the remitter. This means that I have not been able to acknowledge these gifts, 
as requests to the post office for the names of the remitters have failed to elicit the re- 
quired information. I am indeed most grateful for such gifts, and shall be glad to write to 
the donors when I know who they are.—MARGARET BARR, Kharang Rural SEDs Shillong 


Post Office, Assam, India. 
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EDITORIAL “22% 


Who Is Educated? 


As a nation we are gravely concerned over the crisis in 
our educational situation stemming from the gross lack of 
adequate facilities and teachers. At this season when the 
graduates are pouring from our schools we need to concern 
ourselves also with the basic question of what constitutes an 
education. 

Norman Cousins tells of an interview with a farmer in a 
remote village in India. He says that this man was one of 
the finest conversationalists he had ever met, renowned for 
his knowledge of Hindu philosophy and religion and for his 
good-natured humor. Yet he could neither read nor write. 
Was he an educated man? The answer is “yes” in terms of 
his particular environment. That man is educated who has 
acquired the knowledge and the skills he needs to function 
effectively within the framework of the particular society of 
which he is a member. This is fundamental, but it is only a 
beginning. 

The academic aspects of education loom large in our 
society, because books are an important means of access to 
the vast fields of contemporary knowledge, and to the great 
tradition to which we are heirs.. Yet we are aware that a 
distinction must be made between being “erudite” and being 
“educated.” We are truly educated only as our learning has 
been taken up into our personalities and, along with many 
other ingredients, enables us to function effectively as human 
beings. “Get knowledge, but with all thy getting get under- 
standing, get wisdom.” 

We have learned to think of culture in terms of change, 
evolution, advance. The chief source of that advance is in- 
dependent thinking. It is related that a brash reporter once 
asked the late Albert Einstein how he “got that way.”’ When 
the renowned scientist understood the meaning of the slang 
expression he answered that he “got that way” by challeng- 
ing an axiom. He dared to question a proposition that other 
people were taking for granted, with the result that he was 
started on the trail that led to the development of his theory 
of relativity. There are few of us who can expect to chal- 
lenge an axiom with the effectiveness of an Einstein, yet to 
some degree we can all think independently. To do so is the 
hallmark of the educated man. 

In this day of specialization it is essential to stress the 
fact that the educated man is one in whom the total per- 
sonality has developed symmetrically. There is such a thing 
as emotional education as well as intellectual. In the late 
years of his life Charles Darwin lamented the fact that in his 
concentration on his own field he had neglected to cultivate 
music. The example of Albert Schweitzer shows us the ex- 
tent to which it is possible for the busy man of affairs to 
achieve this well rounded development. 

The final mark of the educated man is compressed in the 
statement of Solon, reputed to be the wisest man of ancient 
Greece: “I grow old learning still.” Education is not a 
process that can be finished once and for all. It should con- 
tinue throughout our lives. How imperative it has become 
in our day that we grow old learning still! What we have to 
learn is increasing at an accelerating rate; the planet has 
shrunk to the dimensions of a neighborhood, demanding an 
understanding of the ways of those who so recently were 
strangers; more and more people have leisure that must be 
put to creative use. All the days of a man’s years will not 
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suffice to complete the task. The answer to our question 
“Who is Educated?” must always be a relative one. “I grow 
old learning still.” 

E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


E. Burdette Backus, member of the board of contribut- 
ing editors of the Christian Register since 1954, 
minister emeritus of the All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, died on July 7 at San Diego, Calif. His 
family has requested that no flowers be sent but that 


contributions, if desired, be made to a “Burdette Backus 
Memorial Library” of books to be set up in individual 
Unitarian churches and fellowships, through the Beacon 


Press. Please address the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 


Street, for information. 


International Civility 


As conferences and other hopeful developments in inter- 
national relations follow each other during the summer, it 
will be hard for the American people to maintain a healthy 
attitude toward the future and particularly toward our op- 
ponents in the “cold war.” On the one hand it will be diffi- 
cult to avoid false optimism; on the other hand there is 
likely to be a strong tendency for cynicism and hopelessness 
to continue, discounting in advance the possibility of worth- 
while accomplishment. Despite certain of its actions which 
have contributed to recent encouraging progress, the na- 
tional administration appears to be going to considerable 
lengths to avoid the former danger, thereby enhancing the 
latter. Continued indications of reluctance toward the Big 
Four conference hardly constitute an attitude conducive to 
adequate preparation or effective negotiation. 

Standing in marked contrast to the administration’s posi- 
tion, fortunately, are the utterances of Senator George and 
a good many expressions of personal opinion. Among the 
latter none is more striking than a contribution by Mr. 
Ernest T. Weir, Chairman of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion, to a series of articles recently published in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch on “The Struggle for Peace.” His state- 
ment, printed May 25, reinforced an earlier utterance, 
based on a trip abroad, which received wide attention. Mr. 
Weir eloquently advocates strong efforts on our part to 
understand the position of other governments and people, 
including their view of us. We should, further, change 
“from an attitude of conflict to an attitude of civility. Our 
leaders in government should establish the tone of the new 
attitude by using restraint in all official and unofficial state- 
ments on international matters, avoiding expressions of 
suspicion, distrust and hostility which have been all too 
frequent in the past.” Mr. Weir is confident that our repre- 
sentatives “know the difference between compromise and 
appeasement”; that negotiation, whether or not attended by 
immediate results, will contribute to a new world climate; 
and that peaceful trade and competition between the 
world’s two great political, economic, and social systems 
can be established. 

The fundamental truth, which all serious people need to 
recognize, is that international bad conduct has causes we 
should strive to understand and possible cures we should 
attempt to discover. Denunciation, hopelessness, and threats 
of punishment contribute nothing to either endeavor. If 
our government could sincerely take the position that, while 
standing firm against aggression, it avoids claims to moral 
superiority and stands ready to explore common problems 
in the belief that governments to which we are opposed, 
as well as we ourselves, have legitimate interests to pursue, 
one prerequisite to negotiation would be established. Such 
an attitude would win respect and might produce significant 
progress. If accompanied by watchfulness, it could jeopard- 
ize nothing. R. F. FP. 

(Editorials continued on page 38) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


In Tribute to Helen Nicolay 


Nearly a year ago there died in the city of Washington a 
Unitarian woman whose quiet contribution to the deeper 
currents of American life deserves much wider recognition 
than it is ever likely to receive. Helen Nicolay was the 
daughter of John G. Nicolay, a native of Bavaria who 
came to this country as a boy and rose to become personal 
secretary of Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War and— 
in collaboration with John Hay—his biographer. The final 
volume was uncompleted when Mr. Nicolay died, and his 
daughter finished it, with such skill that many readers have 
testified that it is impossible to tell where the father left 
off and the daughter began. It is wholly characteristic that 
her own gifts of insight and language were in her earliest 
literary work so completely blended with her father’s. With 
her, a true humility was the natural expression of a self- 
less and deeply consecrated life. 

Helen Nicolay never went to school. She was taught 


mostly by her father, and by her own efforts. She spoke- 


and wrote five languages, as the State Department dis- 
covered during the First World War. She wrote many 
books, some score or more, chiefly biography and most 
of them either written expressly for children or in a way 
to make them accessible to children. The Boys’ Life of 
Abraham Lincoln was written because a young friend told 
her he found American history as taught in school a dull 
business; and her life of General Eisenhower, written be- 
fore he had been nominated for the presidency, betrays its 
quality and purpose in its title, Born to Command. She 
said once, to a close friend, “History was made by folks, 
not by fossils.” 

Writing a book was a serious undertaking, and Helen 
Nicolay never underestimated the time and effort it re- 
quired. She generally rewrote a book three times before 
she was satisfied with it, and sometimes a single book 
would take three years to finish. There must have been 
many moments when the impatience of publishers ran 
head on into collision with her uncompromising standards! 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage 

Brought up in the Presbyterian church, Helen Nicolay 
gradually found herself unable to accept the doctrines of 
that communion, and she turned for counsel to a young 
minister who had just begun his long service at All Souls’ 
Church. Her friendship with Dr. Pierce and his family was 
close and enduring, and her membership in the Unitarian 
church was life-long. For many years she sat in the pew 
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that had been occupied by William Howard Taft, first 
with her friend Florence Partridge Spofford, and then, 
after Miss Spofford’s death, with another distinguished 
Unitarian, Dr. Julia Minerva Green, from whom much of 


the material for this page came to my desk. The names 


of those three Unitarian women embrace a very great 
deal of what All Souls’ Church represented in the life of 
Washington over a long period of time. 

“Lost Sundays” 

Helen Nicolay was the kind of Unitarian who wanted to 
place her talents at the disposal of her church. For many 
years she taught a class of teen-age girls in All Souls’ Sun- 
day School, and in 1922 the Beacon Press published a 
book entitled Peter and Paul and their Friends, a volume 
in the “Beacon Course of Graded Lessons,” into which 
she had poured her wealth of understanding and skill. Her 
foreword is humorous, wise, and very much worth quoting. 

“The writer still bears scars of lost Sundays in her child- 
hood, when the vivid Bible stories were drained of their 
vitality by well-meaning instructors; saints and sinners 
alike being reduced to a procession of gray, ineffective 
ghosts.”” How well that sentence summarizes the tragic 
folly of much of the oldfashioned Sunday school teaching! 
“Lost Sundays!” But those Sundays spent in Helen 
Nicolay’s class were not lost, as many a woman could 
testify from the vantage point of middle life. 

“Years later, confronted with a class of her own, she 
resolved . . . to try to convince her group of young people 
that these men and women of an alien race and time were 
no mere ghosts, but strong rich personalities . . . not only 
very much alive, but had to struggle with precisely the 
same moral and material problems which confront us 
today . . .” Not being herself a scholar in the field of 
Biblical research, she had to depend on the scholarship 
and judgment of others, and her statement of that depend- 
ence is altogether charming. “She has taken help avidly, 
wherever she could find it, in a fashion little short of 
piratical.” And she adds, as she acknowledges the assistance 
of Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Buck, and Dr. Bowen, “Gentlemanly 
pirates sometimes thanked their victims.” 


“The Great Edifice” 


In one of the closing paragraphs of the book, these 
words come: “Religion and the church are not at all the 
same thing; but the church is what our religion makes it. 
Each of us has his own task, small though it may be, in 
building the great edifice. In this work the young people 
must take the places of older ones as they drop out; and the 
building they do will be beautiful and lasting just in pro- 
portion as they bring to it the clearest thinking of which 
their brains are capable and the most loyal devotion that 
is in their hearts.” 

Into the fabric of the Unitarian church Helen Nicolay 
built her life—her great and gracious ways, her honest 
thought, her skill with words, her unselfish devotion, her 
love for young people, her reverent spirit, her love for 
America, her quiet passion for liberty and justice for all. 
And all of us are immeasurably richer because she lived 
among us and worked with us. F.M.E. 


Who is today’s Happy Liberal? 


“Total unadulterated femininity’ important 


in liberal woman of present day 


By BONARO OVERSTREET 


IT IS an interesting and a challenging 
and somewhat disturbing experience 
nowadays to have the chance to talk 
about the liberal—the liberal of any 
kind, man or woman, because every time 


we try to define what it is to be liberal, * 


we come to a point where we don’t quite 
know what we are saying... . 

I should like to begin with a question 
that Wordsworth asked, and then para- 
phrase it to our present needs. Words- 
worth, you will recall, asked that ques- 
tion: “Who is the Happy Warrior? Who 
is he that every man at arms should wish 
to be?” 

And I should like to ask: “Who, to- 
day, is the Happy Liberal?” 

I think that that is an extremely rele- 
vant question. We all know angry liber- 
als, don’t we? We all know liberals whom 
we dislike. We all know liberals who are 
exasperating liberals, and we know ir- 
ritating liberals. We know them, because 
every once in a while we pass in front of 
a mirror and take a glance. 

But, who is the happy liberal, in a 
world where liberalism seems so strangely 
under attack? Who is the liberal for 
whom it is spring, to wake up in the 
morning, because there is the day ahead? 
Who is the liberal who can feel some- 
thing solid underfoot, something men- 
tally, emotionally, and spiritually solid, 
and who also sees a road ahead and has 
a feeling that traveling that road is going 
to be a lot more fun than standing still? 


Liberalism must be happy 


I am not only in favor of liberalism, 
but I am in favor of happy liberalism. 

And so you will have to let me talk, 
today, as a psychologist. I know a lot 
more about psychology than I know 
about politics. So I will have to talk 
about the liberal as looked at from the 
psychological angle... . 

-May I begin, then, by saying how you 
cannot define a liberal? You cannot 
locate that happy liberal. You cannot 
identify him for sure, just by knowing 
which side he is on, on any given issue. 
To be sure, there are certain sides of cer- 
tain issues where you could be sure you 


would not find him. But, you cannot be 
absolutely sure that if he is on the other 
side, he is automatically a liberal. 

You can be politically a caster of a 
vote or an expresser of an opinion of 
what is called the liberal side, and still 
not be a liberal personality. 

We were told this incident the other 
day by a friend who had just been trying 
to organize an adult education confer- 
ence in a certain Southern state—but not 
the Deep South, a certain border state. 
As the committee was formulating the 
plans for the adult education institute in 
this particular community, the question 
was injected: “Will the Negro adult edu- 
cators bé invited?” 

One man sat up like a ramrod, and he 
said: “If they are, I and my people will 
not be here.” 

And another man said: “If they are 
not, then I and my people will not be 
here.” 

And so, those two men managed to 
wreck the institute that was _ being 
planned; it was never held. It never came 
to pass. They both recalcitrantly refused 
even to discuss the possibility of a situa- 
tion, and in no time at all, they had 
divided the group into a dichotomous pat- 
tern of allegiance where no one could 
change his mind. 

And the interesting thing, as our 
friend reported it, was that the man on 
the liberal side was doing just as expert 
a job of name-calling as was his op- 
ponent. He was just as recalcitrant. He 
was just as determined to push that other 
person into a corner where he could not 
change his mind and keep his self-respect. 

But liberals don’t do that—not if they 
know their stuff. 

The liberal always hopes that the 
human race will grow and therefore he 
provides room for the growth he wants 
to see. 

Another thing that you cannot tell 
about the liberal, or the way you cannot 
identify him for sure, is this: you cannot 
identify him for sure by what he tells 
you he is emancipated from. Emanci- 
pated people can be awfully pestiferous, 
because they immediately can’t under- 
stand why everybody hasn’t achieved a 


Bonaro Overstreet (Mrs. Harry Over- 
street) gave the May Meetings speech to 
the General Alliance in 1955. This article 
includes her remarks on that occasion. 


sort of—what shall we say—simultane- 

ous emancipation, and very often they 

become so strangely intolerant of the un- 

emancipated that they forget that the 

next generation will be emancipating it- 

self from what they have perpetrated. 
Thomas Farrell, in one of his poems 
. , Says: 


I do not know how long forever is, 
But today is going to be long, long ago. 


And the emancipation of today is go- 
ing to be tomorrow’s reaction, because 
self-conscious emancipation is already on 
the way to dogmatism. 

Oh, yes; you cannot identify the lib- 
eral, either, by his skill in seeing what is 
wrong with what other people do. That 
is an entertaining pastime, but it isn’t 
the same thing as liberalism. 


‘By their fruits ye shall know them’ 


How, then, shall we identify them? I 
am going to venture, here, to say that 
the best test we know is an old one: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” By that 
which they put forth on the human 
scene, in other words. 

And what are the fruits of liberalism? 
That is what I think is sometimes over- 
looked, when we let ourselves be tempted 
to treat the word “liberal” as though it 
were only a political label, as though it 
were something that had to do with a 
partisan relationship rather than with a 
permeative state of being. 

1 should like to venture this hypoth- 
esis: first, to play around with this 
afternoon, I should like to say that the 
best fruits of the liberal spirit are not so 


ll 


Prime fruit of liberalism—making room for the human spirit to stretch itself 


much visible in what the liberal person 
does as in what other people feel able 
and encouraged to do because he is 
around; the fruits of the liberal spiritu- 
ally, in the release of capacities in people 
who come within his sphere of influence; 
the fruits of the liberal spirit are the ten- 
tative grouping of ideas in the other 
person, that are allowed to come into the 
open to be tried out, because the liberal 
has created an atmosphere in which it 
seems safe to let them come out. 

That, I should like to say, is to me the 
prime fruit of liberalism, making room 
for the human spirit to stretch itself. 

And, if you want to know whether a 
person is liberal or not, watch how other 
people act when he is around. Do they 
feel like fools, compared with him? Then 
he is not liberal. Does everything that 
they say sound stupid? Then he is not 
liberal. 

Do you notice that where this person 
is, the shy person becomes a little less 
shy? Then you can bet that the person 
is a liberal, and in spiritual terms he is 
making room for the spirit to stretch 
itself. 

Do you find that the person who has 
been somehow pushed off to the margin 
of life, and who has become apologetic 
about existence, apologetic about oc- 
cupying space on the planet, it seems, 
sometimes—do you find that that apolo- 
getic person somehow begins to gain a 
little confidence, and somehow regains 
his human stature in the presence of a 
certain person? If that is so, then you 
can bet that the person is a liberal. He is 
making room. 

But what are the qualities that the per- 
son has to build into himself, so that 
they go with him, not just to the polls, 
not just to the meeting of the League of 
Women Voters, or to the meeting of the 
General Alliance, not just to this or that 
committee, but so that they go with him 
where he goes, from morning until night, 
every day in the year? 

What are the qualities that make a 
person set other people free? That is 
really, I think, the psychological ques- 
tion that we have to ask ourselves. 

Dr. Robert Oppenheimer made the 
remark that the best way to send out an 
idea is to wrap it up in a person. Father 
Jimmie Tompkins, up in Nova Scotia, 
that grand, ascetic little priest who led 
the downtrodden lobster fishermen to 
form their cooperatives, used to say: 
“Ideas have hands and feet.” 


Sense of spaciousness 


Well, what are the ideas? What are 
the attitudes? What are the outlooks? 
What are the qualities of self that have 
to move in us if we can qualify as the 
happy liberal? 

One of them, the first one—and, to 
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‘and he said: 


me, it is a very important one—is this. 
I have already suggested the sense of 
spaciousness, the sense that life has room 
in it for differences, room for a variety 
of interests, room for a variety of ex- 
periences, room to turn around, if you 
find that you have been heading toward 
a dead-end of stupidity. 

The non-liberal person, no matter 
which side he casts his vote on, tends 
psychologically to elbow other people 
into corners. He puts them on the de- 
fensive. He tries to argue them down. He 
tries to win, rather than to see what the 
other fellow thinks he is thinking... . 

The most absorbing pilgrimage that 
we, as human beings, are permitted to 
take, perhaps, is the pilgrimage that 
leads out of our frame of reference into 
another person, and- particularly into the 
frame of reference of a person about 
whom we are tempted to say that his 
motives are wrong, or that he is stupid, 
or that he is just this, that, or the other 
thing. 

We have come to believe that for us, 
at least, the great adventure for the years 
ahead is going to be the adventure of try- 
ing to go as pilgrims go, from our own 
frame of reference into the frame of 
reference of fellow Americans with 
whom we are to live and move and be 
interested in the next period of history, 
if we are not to resort to the terrible 
alternative of mutual liquidation. 


‘The size of life’ 


In Robinson’s poem, “Methias at the 
Door” one character says to another: 
“Your talk is rather that of one for- 
getting the size of life; but then, you 
never knew it except as yourself. The 
world was made for you. And you were 
master of as much of it as had your 
shadow on it.” 

A great many people, some of whom 
call themselves liberals, talk as though 
they had forgotten the size of life. And, 
if we are going to be happy liberals, I 
think that we have to remember that 
every Once in’a while, we have to stand 
still and feel the spaciousness of the 
scheme of things, the spaciousness of 
time and place, the spaciousness of the 
unknown beyond the known stretch 
around us. 

Some of you here have heard me 
speak before of a friend of ours, an old 
physicist whom we love deeply. I spoke 
to him one day about how much sci- 
entists know nowadays. He put out his 
finger and drew a little circle in the air, 
“When I first went into 
physics, before the turn of the century, 
we knew that much. Therefore, we 
touched the unknown, on a very small 
circumference.” 

And then he swung his arm into the 
air again and he drew an enormous cir- 


cle. He said: “Today, we know a tre- 
mendous circle; therefore, we touch the 
unknown on a very large circumference.” 

Now, the liberal person is very often 
the person who is tempted, by virtue of 
what he knows and the consuming in- 
terest of what he knows, to forget the 
margin. He is tempted, sometimies, to 
compare himself with those who know 
less, rather than with what is yet to be | 
known by anyone, not only about the 
universe, but about that even stranger 
universe of the human mind and heart, 
and the strange universe of human so- 
ciety where we live together as our 
ancestors lived before us, trying—never 
wholly successfully and never with total 
failure—to find out how to reconcile our 
nature as social beings and our unique- 


ness as individuals. 


Listening is borrowing experience 


Spaciousness. If we have spaciousness, 
we will have hospitality. We will open 
the door of the mind and let the other 
person’s ideas come in, and this means, 
among other things, that we will know 
how to listen, at least occasionally. 

For listening is the divine privilege of 
borrowing experience. 

So that the opinions we express, the 
votes we cast, the influence that we 
exert, the authority that we venture to 
think of as proper to ourselves—these 
things will take into account, not our 
little wedge of experience alone, but this 
view of life, this person’s background 
memories, this person’s conditions, this 
person’s fears, this person’s loneliness 
and disappointments, this person’s sense 
of being left out, this person’s urge to 
hold onto what he has for fear he may 
have nothing. 

It is by listening that we are privileged, 
if we will, to transcend the limited ex- 
perience of the ego, and learn to speak 
as human beings, when we talk about 
things. However, all too often, we don’t 
listen; we just prepare our faces while 
the other person talks. We alternate be- 
tween making sound and going into a 
coma, and we just go on. 

One of our boys who teaches at a cer- 
tain college tells about a faculty member 
who sits in the faculty meetings; and he 
is quite deaf; he turns on his hearing 
aid, quite ostentatiously, when he rises to 
speak, and turns it off when he sits down. 

Our hearing aids are not always so 
conspicuous to the naked eye, but some- 
times they are at work... . 

And I think there is this, too, to be 
said about the happy liberal. He is at 
home with the fact that the human race 
makes mistakes. It is a funny thing, but 
you can stop any person on the street, 
and you can talk to the most opinionated 
person you know, and ask him whether 
he thinks that all people make mistakes, 


The liberal is not afraid to make a ‘divine fool’ of himself 


and he will say, “Yes.” But watch him 
when he has made one. Or watch him 
when the other person has made one. 

There is no area, perhaps, in which 
there is a greater gap between the ab- 
stract recognition of a condition of 
human life, with the fallibility of human 
life on the one hand, and the practice of 
denouncing everybody who illustrates the 
fact that this is a fact, on the other. 

Your genuine liberal has two char- 
acteristics towards error. He is not so 
utterly bowled over by his own errors 
that he cannot face them and still keep 
his self-respect intact; and, on the other 
hand, he does not feel that every one else 
who makes an error has been proved, 
thereby, a bad human being. He leaves 
the way open for the other fellow to turn 
around. And if he wants the person to 
look at a problem from a widely varied 
point of view, he lets him walk around 
it. He doesn’t say: “Get into that corner, 
and now, look at it from all sides.” 

This relaxing with the fact of error 
is one of the most engaging and one of 
the most releasing and at the present time 
ene of the most needed characteristics. 

Our country, now, sometimes, seems 
to us to be made up largely of people 
who cannot let other people make their 
quota of human mistakes, without de- 
nouncing them. 

And the art of denunciation is getting 
all out of hand. 

Then, there is a sense of future, a 
sense that any given situation has in it a 
resident potential that is worth looking 
for, and worth trying to do something 
about. 

We sometimes think—the other half 
of the “we” being the invisible husband, 
with whom I usually talk these matters 
over on platforms—we think that per- 
haps the most electrifying phrase in our 
Western tradition is the phrase “let 
there be.” 


‘Let there be light’ 


Where there is the darkness of mis- 
understanding, let there be light. 

_ Where there is ignorance, let there be 
light. 

Where we cannot see in the confusion 
of things any path ahead, let there be 
light. 

And the liberal mind is the mind that 
is a light-maker and a welcomer of light. 
It is a mind that thinks future, that sees 
possibilities, and that says, “Let there be.” 

The liberal mind is a mind capable of 
loving, and is unabashed by love, at home 
with love, at home with the fact that the 
human species is a species that thrives 
on love, and starves without it. 

What is the greatest thing that has 
ever been said in speech? That would be 
an interesting question to ask. I think 
we would say that the greatest thing ever 
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couched in words, because it is the most 
inclusive statement about the most im- 
portant emotion, is: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There is nobody left out, there, and 
no part of self, mind, or heart is left out 
of the involvement in the affectional 
relationships. 

‘A liberal person likes more people 
than he dislikes. When he meets a 
stranger, he expects to like him, rather 
than to dislike him.... 

A liberal person does not regard every 
one who disagrees with him personally 
as a public enemy. Neither does he feel 
that there is nothing to do if you dis- 
agree, except to win him. He has an idea 
that reconciling is just as much fun as 
winning. He has an idea that the drama 
of understanding is a lot more subtle in 
its nuances, than the tireless, old, tedious 
drama of conflict that has already ex- 
hibited its possibilities of pattern cen- 
turies ago, even though it uses new ma- 
chines to act them out. 

The drama of understanding. That, I 
think, is the liberal spirit in man or 
woman.... 

Does the woman have any special 
peculiar relationship to this? 

Frankly, I don’t know, and yet I ven- 
ture to think that in the woman, ex- 
hibiting a total unadulterated feminity, 
you have the masculine and the feminine 
characteristics on a graded scale, even 
though there are, anatomically divided, 
the sexes. 

Down in Washington the other night, 
we visited a very lovely woman, whose 
husband is an adequately masculine 
human being who does his work in a 
man’s world and does it well; but, when 
he comes home, there is tenderness in 
relation to domestic things—the children, 
dogs, and the garden, and the kitchen, 
and all the rest of those things. 

The wife said, “My husband thinks 
that a woman should stay in her place, 
but I don’t mind, because he is always 
in it with me, if he can be.” 

And that is a very nice remark. I think 
we could say that the womanly char- 
acteristics have a certain relationship to 
this that is unmistakable. They are the 
nurturing characteristics; they are the 
tenderness characteristics. They are the 
characteristics that recognize that where 
there is helplessness, there must be care- 
taking. And where there is ignorance, 
there must be provision for learning. 
Where there is the awkwardness of learn- 
ing, there must be patience . . . patience 
that has laughter in it... . 


Femininity and liberality 
It is also the sort of thing I think that 
can feel back of the tradition of nurtur- 


ing. It can feel back of the queer, old, 
solid dignity of all the activities that have 
kept the human race alive on this planet, 
that have kept it alive and enabled it to 
reproduce itself, and enabled the help- 
less young to grow up, that have built 
the centers of hospitality and have built 
the centers of nurturing—that is the 
feminine, wherever you find it. 

It is man or woman, but that is the 
feminine relationship to liberality, the 
expression of the liberal spirit, through 
the channels of care-taking, nurturing, 
providing opportunities, providing justice 
to each child of the human species, as it 
is provided to each child in the home, 
the larger housekeeping of our society, 
as well as the small housekeeping within 
the home walls. 

Finally, how shall this liberality of the 
modern woman express itself? What does 
it need to be concerned about in today’s 
world? 

Where does the happy liberal stand, in 
an unhappy world? He certainly cannot 
be happy as a person is happy who is 
simply escaping from concern, into the 
day dreams that have nothing to do with 
reality. It has to be a happiness grounded 
in reality. 


‘A lot remains to be done’ 


What shall we say of today’s world? 
You can say almost anything about it 
that you choose to say. But, it is a world 
where a lot remains to be done. We can 
say that. 

Therefore, our relationship to it must 
be on the creative side. It is a world that 
calls for courage in doing the unexpected, 
doing the things that really involve look- 
ing like a fool. 

You will remember that when St. 
Francis was told he looked like a fool, it 
didn’t worry him at all. He said he didn’t 
mind being a fool of God. One has to 
be a fool of God, if he is going to be a 
liberal, in a world where the short-range 
practicality is so often defined as the 
only thing you can do. 

But, there are many other things that 
you can do. You can go out and make 
a divine fool of yourself and have a 
wonderful time. 

It is a world where there is a terrible 
loneliness. It is a world where there is a 
great deal of fear. It is a world where 
there are the most amazing gaps of un- 
derstanding and the most amazing mis- 
understandings, right here in our own 
country, between individuals and groups. 

For almost a quarter of a century now, 
my husband and I have been working 
all over this country in ways that bring 
us into contact with all sorts of groups— 
community groups, industrial groups, 
educational groups, groups concerned 
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Science in contemporary society 


Universal understanding of strength and 


limitations of science required today 


By HENRY DEWOLFE SMYTH 


THE PRESENT time is not a happy 
period for those who like to live by long 
established rules in an unchanging world. 
Contemporary society is both complex 
and fluid. Most of us are sure that un- 
changed standards continue to be valid 
guides to human conduct as they have 
been for centuries, but we are confronted 
by so many new situations that we are 
sometimes tempted by new dogmas or 
promising panaceas. We live in a period 
of uncertainty requiring unusual balance 
of mind and clarity of judgment. This is 
also a time of great opportunity. 

Science has been a major factor in 
bringing the world to the state in which 
it now finds itself. For this reason, men 
of scientific background today feel an 
obligation to concern themselves with 
our dangers. But we know that each man 
can add only a little to the labor of those 
who have worked before him. Solutions 
to our national problems will be found 
only by collective wisdom, and all that 
any one of us can do is to bring to this 
effort the knowledge and judgment he 
has gained from his own experience. 


‘We need a widespread understanding’ 


There are many thoughtful men who 
are frightened by the developments of 
modern science. I do not share that 
fright. Those who work in science know 
that it is based not only on originality of 
mind, but on cooperation, tolerance, and 
integrity. These qualities are the strength 
of science, and for this reason I believe 
that a so-called “scientific age’ can be 
an ennobling one. 


President Conant of Harvard, in his - 


Dr. Henry DeWolfe Smyth is chairman of 
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Meetings. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. 
Eliot, A.U.A. president; Dr. Smyth, 
former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and John R. Baker of 
the Unitarian Church of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 
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book entitled On Understanding Science, 
published in 1946, wrote: “We need a 
widespread understanding of science in 
this country, for only thus can science 
be assimilated into our secular cultural 
pattern. When that has been achieved, 
we shall be one step nearer the goal 
which we now desire so earnestly, a uni- 
fied coherent culture suitable for our 
American democracy in this new age 


' of machines and experts.” 


I would agree with Dr. Conant, but I 
would extend the necessity beyond the 
borders of this country. A world society, 
having much in common, today requires 
a universal understanding of the strength 
and limitation of science, which will so 
widely influence our common future. .. . 

The necessity I speak of means simply 
that adult men and women in all coun- 
tries should make an effort in these times 
to evaluate science. If we can understand 
the basis of its strength, we may hope to 
extend the spiritual and _ intellectual 
values it has brought to civilization, for 
these values are the primary contribution 
of science. By the same token, if we can 
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understand also its limitations, we may 
perhaps avoid overemphasis upon sci- 
ence, misapplications of its supposed 
methods, and erroneous estimates of its 
powers. 


‘Science leads a double life’ 


Science leads a double life. In one 
vhase of its existence it is concerned with 
the material things of life; in the other 
phase it is concerned with speculation 


-about the nature of the universe. Science 


is both inventor and philosopher. 

Historians of science find its origin in 
different areas. The speculations of 
Democritus on the existence of atoms 
certainly were untainted by any thought 
of practical application. On the other 
hand, we are told that early mathematics, 
in particular geometry and trigonometry, 
developed in Egypt to meet the practical 
needs of surveyors re-establishing land 
boundaries after the annual Nile floods 
had obscured most landmarks. 

As long as the observations of natural 
phenomena were relatively simple, it was 
possible to bridge the gap between the 
use of these observations for’ practical 
purposes and for speculative thought. .. . 
With the beginning of experimental sci- 
ence in the 17th century, and with the 
great multiplication of observational data 
preserved and spread by printing, it be- 
came increasingly difficult for men to 
have universal knowledge. A divergence 
appeared between philosophical science 
and applied science or invention. Practi- 
cal men continued to use the laws of 
nature to make new inventions but often 
with little comprehension of the existence 
of these laws. On the other hand, basic 
scientists pursued speculation and in- 
vestigation that gradually established a 
series of general natural laws. The 17th 
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The whole fabric of society rests on the integrity of workers in science 


and 18th centuries brought the culmina- 
tion of this divergence of inventors from 
basic scientists who became more than 
ever natural philosophers. 


Limitation fosters productivity 


The essence of experimental science is 
simplification. . . . In the period from the 
beginning of the 17th century to the end 
of the 19th century, the unknown area 
in science was so vast that attempts at 
exploration had to be sharply limited in 
order to be fruitful. . . . The inventor and 
the philosophical scientist had little in 
common. The inventor was confronted 
by the situation as a whole and had to 
accept conditions in the natural world 
as he found them. The experimental sci- 
entist deliberately altered conditions in 
order to simplify them to the point of 
intelligibility where he could discern the 
basic laws that govern nature. 

These divergent paths of science and 
invention gradually tended to come to- 
gether. . . . Today’s technology is a hy- 
brid. It is the offspring of science and 
invention. In some areas the inheritance 
of one parent predominates, in other 
areas that of the other parent. It is diffi- 
cult today to find a technology which 
has not profited by the activities of basic 
scientists. It is equally difficult to find 
one that scientists alone have created.... 


Desire to know vs. useful invention 


We may perhaps come to understand 
science most clearly in terms of the moti- 
vations of its two historic branches: basic 
science or natural philosophy, and ap- 
plied science or technology. . . . To me 
the most satisfactory distinction is in 
terms of motivation. The motivation of 
basic science is simply an intellectual 
curiosity, a desire to understand the uni- 
verse around us and the laws that govern 
it. This curiosity may be directed toward 
the working of the inanimate universe, 
as in the physical sciences; or toward the 
behavior of the mind of man, as in 
psychology and its allied fields; or toward 
the multitudinous variety and complexity 
of living things, as in the life sciences. It 
is, perhaps, an instinctive desire to find 
order and law in an apparently chaotic 
world, a wish to understand the world 
around us in order that we may be less 
afraid. ... 

The motivation of applied science or 
technology is a desire to improve the 
material condition of man, to invent 
something that will be useful. Engineers 
and inventors of course have a curiosity 
about the laws of nature. But I think it 
is clear that their primary motivation is 
utility rather than understanding. They 
are interested in new ways of doing 
things, in more effective methods. The 
object is immediate and practical... . 
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In contrasting the motivations of sci- 
ence and technology, I have no wish to 
seem to underestimate the value of tech- 
nology. . . . There is nothing inferior 
about being useful. In the past, I have 
often wanted to remind my colleagues 
that science in its present form could not 
exist without the strength that technology 
brings to our society. 

As basic science and technology have 
come together in the past fifty years and 
have become increasingly dependent 
upon each other, the motivations of each 
group have also become shared by the 
other. But still the primary impulse of 
the basic scientist is toward knowledge 
without concern for immediate use; the 
primary impulse of the engineer is toward 
immediate useful invention. . . 


‘Successful pursuit of science’ 


Some of the factors that enter into the 
successful pursuit of science are: imagi- 
nation, power of logical analysis, in- 
genuity, patience, and acceptance of 
compromise. All these qualities are used 
both in the detailed analysis of phenom- 
ena and in the synthesis of such data that 
in turn leads to the great generaliza- 
ClODSs ae = 

The professional morals of scientist 
are an intrinsic part of his methods. He 
must be scrupulously honest with him- 
self and with his colleagues. The whole 
fabric of science rests on the integrity of 
workers in science. This integrity is 
maintained by mutual criticism of men 
working in the same field and by the 
fact that the results of a single individ- 
ual, no matter how great his reputation, 
must be susceptible of confirmation by 
other men in the same field... . 

There is one further quality demanded 
by the scientific method and that is judg- 
ment about the significance of facts. 
Contrary to popular belief, the mere ac- 
cumulation of facts is not science. It is 
exactly in the judgment of which facts 
are significant that the skill and instinct 
of a scientist are most important. 


‘Safety in numbers’ 


Another popular illusion about the 
method of science is that a conclusion 
expressed in numbers must have greater 
validity than one expressed in words. 
Excellent work is done in many areas of 
science where neither the data nor the 
conclusions are expressible in numbers. 
The success of mathematical reasoning 
in the physical sciences has sometimes 
led to an absurd extension of this desire 
to express knowledge numerically. The 
language of numbers often used by sci- 
entists misleads many people into the 
naive belief that numbers have a magic 
power of their own, and that anything 
expressed in numbers must be true... . 


Another limitation on the methods of 
science is that science always tends to 
choose problems amenable of solution. 
This gives an appearance of success 
which deludes the unsophisticated. The 
great truths of religion, of art, of 
human relationships are not suitable for 
laboratory examination in the scientific 
sense. This does not make them any less 
profoundly needed as guides for our 
lives. Nor does the seeming success of 
science make it any more valuable as an 
activity for man than religion or art or 
the painstaking effort to learn and to 
guide human relationships. 

A confusing aspect of science is that 
its by-products are too easily mistaken 
for its main concern. . . . We must not 
allow ourselves to confuse the incidental 
by-products of science, such as refrigera- 
tors or television sets or atomic bombs, 
with the enduring spirit of inquiry, of 
objective examination, and of exploring 
thought which is the heart of science. 

A final limitation on the scientific 
method is one of basic philosophy. Sci- 
ence is concerned with the laws of nature 
and how they work, not with the ques- 
tion of why they exist. 


National influence of science 


I have spent some time in reviewing 
both the strength and the limitations of 
science because I believe an understand- 
ing of this background is fundamental 
to an understanding of the proper place 
of science in our national life. Science 
pervades the whole of modern society 
through its effect on our philosophy of 
life, through technology,” and through 
the prestige success has given to scientific 
methods. Modern industrial society is 
increasingly dependent on applied sci- 
ence, which is more closely related to 
basic science than ever before. The tech- 
nology of modern warfare has been 
revolutionized by nuclear physics in the 
short space of fifteen years. The stock 
market flutters with excitement at the 
prospect of nuclear power. International 
development of atomic energy and efforts 
for control of atomic weapons are in- 
creasingly important factors in our for- 
eign policy. Some of these situations have 
developed over many years, some are 
startlingly new. Their combined effect on 
our national life is profound... . 

However, the area where the effects 
of science are most conspicuous is in 
manufacturing. Here we have whole in- 
dustries like the electronics industry, to 
a great extent the chemical industry, and 
the presently burgeoning nuclear power 
industry all dependent on scientific re- 
search. In these industries, the gap that 
used to exist between basic discoveries 
in university laboratories and their prac- 
tical application has almost disappeared. 
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Collaboration of science and government needed now as in wartime 


Many industries have their own research 
laboratories and follow closely the re- 
sults of basic research in physics, chem- 
istry, and metallurgy, even though this 
research is aimed only at increasing our 
knowledge of the laws of nature. 


Science and education 


Not only has the demand for men with 
engineering training gone up enormously, 
but the proportion of men trained in the 
pure sciences who now go into industry 
is high, whereas thirty years ago it was 
relatively small. Clearly more men with 
technical “and scientific training are 
needed if industry in this country is to 
remain vigorous. . . 

As the complexion of industry be- 
comes increasingly scientific, it will be 
increasingly important that those men 
who rise to high positions in business 


management should understand the 
strength and limitations of science and 
of the scientific method. . . . Conversely, 


scientists who enter industry will be more 
likely to hold important positions and to 
influence industrial decisions. The train- 
ing of these men should not be confined 
to one particular channel, nor indeed to 
science and technology. Scientists can no 
longer avoid economic, social, and po- 
litical problems and in industry, as else- 
where in our national life, they will need 
a breadth of background to cope with 
such problems. . 


Science and government collaborate 


The spectacular results of our scientific 
efforts in the second World War are 
familiar to you all. Behind these results 
was a remarkable collaboration of sci- 
entists with government and industry 
which was unprecedented in this coun- 
try. Most of this collaboration was 
initiated by the scientists themselves. I 
will cite one example. ... In... early 
1939, a group of leading American physi- 
cists voluntarily agreed among them- 
selves that they would not publish the 
results of their research on nuclear fis- 
sion because they saw clearly its poten- 
tial use in atomic bombs and they saw 
equally clearly the rising threat of Ger- 
man aggression. I would remind you that 
at that time the new discovery of nuclear 
fission was the most engrossing subject 
upon which any physicist could work 
and publish the progress of his research. 
Not only did these scientists voluntarily 
agree to publish nothing, but they took 
the initiative in asking their fellow physi- 
cists in western Europe to do the same. 
With only one exception, their request 
was met... . 

By October of 1939 a scientific com- 
mittee had been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to look into the possibility of de- 
veloping atomic bombs. By the summer 
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of 1940, the National Defense Research 
Committee had been appointed to review 
the whole question of organizing re- 
search for military purposes. When the 
Japanese attack occurred at Pearl Har- 
bor, precipitating this country into the 
war, American scientists had long since 
left their normal occupations and were 
working, usually under the heavy cloak 
of secrecy, on such defense projects as 
radar, the penetration of projectiles, 
proximity fuses, and various other ap- 
plications of basic science to military 
technology. The National Defense Re- 
search Committee was succeeded by the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment under the direction of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush. This office organized the 
bulk of military research for the rest of 
the war. The project to develop and 
construct the atomic bomb was, of 
course, a separate organization. 

In retrospect, this successful collabora- 
tion of American scientists with indus- 
try, with our military establishment, and 
with the committees of Congress in a new 
relationship and under the strain of war 
reflects, I believe, the greatest credit on 
all the participants. ... 

‘The price we paid’ 

I would remind you, however, that the 
price we paid for this diversion of prac- 
tically all our able scientists from basic 
research to problems of military tech- 
nology in the years from 1940 to 1945 
was the cessation during that time of any 
advance in basic science in this coun- 
try. . . . The many millions of dollars 
spent by this government to develop 
atomic bombs, radar, proximity fuses, 
and other weapons did not advance basic 
science. Only technology was advanced. 
Without research in basic science, no 
future scientific development of any kind 
is possible. 

At the close of the war, many mis- 
takes were made in government policies 
in our haste to return to a peacetime 
economy. Buf these mistakes were rela- 
tively few in the area of continued co- 
operation between science and govern- 
ment. Recognizing that the successes of 
the war period in the application of sci- 
ence to government projects could not be 
repeated unless basic science itself were 
reinvigorated and supported within our 
universities, the Government immedi- 
ately after the war established the Office 
of Naval Research which was enlightened 
in its policies toward basic science and 
generous with its grants. The National 
Science Foundation was established by 
Congress a few years later and mean- 
while the Department of Defense con- 
tinued with support of science. ... 

Since 1946, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has developed for this country 


a large and varied stockpile of atomic 
and nuclear weapons. I believe our 
atomic program has acted as a deterrent 
to war and to plans for conquest by other 
nations. At the same time, the Commis- 
sion has moved steadily forward in the 
development of a peacetime atomic en- 
ergy industry, to be carried on by private 
enterprise in collaboration with the goy- 
ernment. Support of basic science is con- 
tinued by the Atomic Energy Commission 
in its own laboratories and in many con- 
tracts throughout the country... . 

Post-war inflation has meant that 
American universities are in unusually 
distressed financial circumstances. Con- 
sequently, they depend heavily on gov- 
ernment payments for research accom- 
plished in their laboratories. Nobody 
thinks this is an entirely sound arrange- 
ment. The universities and the work they 
do should be vigorously independent... . 
It would of course be better if univer- 
sities could be supported by funds com- 
pletely under their control. Since this 
appears impossible, we must expect to 
have federal money continuing to sup- 
port some of the scientific research in 
our universities. The principle we should 
insist on is that the universities be al- 
lowed maximum freedom in organizing 
their research programs... - . 

Secrecy imposes a difficult dilemma 
both for the government and for the in- 
dividual scientist who has always relied 
on free interchange of ideas and criticism 
for progress in his work. Even industrial 
science in this country has held secrecy 
to a minimum because experience has 
shown that all industries will profit in 
the long run from exchange of informa- 
tion on technological improvement. Yet 
it is clear that in certain military areas 
secrecy is essential precisely because the 
rapid advance of technology may give an 
advantage to the nation able to convert 
new scientific discoveries quickly into 
new weapons. The government must con- 
tinually review the scientific develop- 
ments we keep secret, weighing the dis- 
advantage to ourselves from having only 
a very limited number of people working 
on these developments against the dis- 
advantage of releasing to an enemy na- 
tion valuable scientific information it — 
may not yet have. This continual review _ 
of our secret scientific information is a 
most difficult and complex matter. .. . 


‘Three totally unfamiliar factors’ 


In the last twenty years, the American 
people have suddenly been confronted 
with . . . three totally unfamiliar factors 
in our national life. The first is the dan- 
ger of subversion and espionage. The 
second is the equally real danger of sud- 
den attack by powerful enemies. The 

(Continued on page 39) 


Patience, persistence, vision’ and work 


We can create a better world for all — 


if everyone works together to achieve it 


1 HAVE HAD the pleasure of seeing 
work done by many organizations in 
many parts of the world. I think, of 
course, that the United Nations’ special- 
ized agencies and the technical assistance 
program and the Children’s Fund are the 
organizations that you most easily follow, 
but I have also seen work done by many 
other groups—both official, national 
groups and organizations such as the 
Unitarian Service Committee and the 
Friends Service Committee—and I think 
there is a xery special thing that should 
be said about groups such as [these]. 
When governments and even when many 
governments join together as they do in 
the U. N. to do certain kinds of work 
usually the program is so great, so widely 
spread out, that the choosing of people to 
carry on that program is very difficult. 
Our own Point Four program, before the 
government cut it down to a very small 
program, was a very broad program in 
many areas of the world. It was very suc- 
cessful in certain places and in others not 
quite so successful, and you could always 
find that it was because of the people 
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who were working and the concept they 
had of the work they had to do. 


‘A kind of dedication’ 


And that is one of the great advantages 
of the organizations such as the Unitarian 
Service Committee and the American 
Friends. There is a kind of dedication 
that is not just a question of accomplish- 
ing something with a certain amount of 
money or of materials that are being 
provided. Somehow they seem to feel 
that there is a spiritual value that comes 
to them in the giving of themselves... 
[to] a program shared with the people 
wherever they are working. They are 
working together and they have a great 
sense always of the value of the human 
personality and seem to understand that 
the best thing you can do, anywhere in 
the world, is to give people a sense of 
their own dignity, of the fact that they 
are worth working with, and that you 
are trying to develop what they want and 
to help them to develop what they desire. 
And I think that is perhaps as great a 


- 
thing as any of the organizations can do. 

Now I am not saying that there are 
not people in the programs—there are 
many of them—who have exactly the 
same feeling, but meeting it in the field 
gives them courage and frequently sets 
a standard for them. They do not get 
quite the same amount of encouragement 
in official circles for that kind of thinking 
about their jobs. They have to make re- 
ports, but the reports have to be on tangi- 
ble things accomplished. The intangibles 
are often very hard to report on and yet 
they are most important. I know one 
person . . . who was in first the employ 
of the Indian government, as an Ameri- 
can, and later was in Point Four when 
our ambassador and the Indian govern- 
ment brought in all possible agencies— 
the Colombo Plan, the Ford Foundation, 
and Point Four—and all the U. N. agen- 
cies cooperated together in India in a 
great argicultural program. It was in Pun- 
jab ..., and they have done a wonderful 
job. 

The first person to introduce me to that 
[area] was Mr. Holmes, who now works 
for the Ford Foundation. When he first 
told me how he had come and lived in 
the Indian villages before he made any 
suggestions of any kind, in order that he 
could find out how they felt about 
changes that were needed and things they 
must have, I realized that one must ap- 
proach one’s job with a dedicated spirit, 
because I assure you to live in an Indian 
village would take courage and a tremen- 
dous amount of unselfishness. I thought it 
was the most disagreeable place to live 
that I could thing of, and yet he said it 
had been most rewarding—rewarding be- 
cause he came to understand the best 
that there was in the people. And there is 
a great deal: there is dignity; there is a 
great desire for independence. 

There is a great deal that is fine to be 
found in those villages, together with 
things. which, of course, are really un- 
speakable. I understood for the first time 
why it was that so many children died 
in the first years of life, because as I 
walked through the village I was shown 
into a number of homes, and usually 
there was a baby slung in a hammock— 
but I could hardly see the baby for the 
flies. There was no such thing as screen- 


Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has observed 
the work of numerous service organiza- 
tions, including the U.. N., in many areas 
of the world. Mrs. Roosevelt addressed 
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Give money, but more than that give understanding and dignity 


ing and flies were everywhere as thick as 
they could be. And that’s because there 
is so little fuel, such as we know it—coal 
is too expensive and wood is practically 
non-existent for fuel—so the only fuel 
they have is cakes of powder which they 
plaster all over the wall and roofs of their 
houses to dry in the sun and then they 
use that as fuel. It brings flies such as 
you have never seen. 

Each time I went into another village 
and saw similar conditions I thought of 
Mr. Holmes telling me about how he 
spent his first year in finding out what 
the people wanted—and did so by living 
with the people. I thought, well, that was 
really heroic; but I imagine many of the 
people that you’ve sent out have had 
similar experiences in other parts of the 
world. They have learned that there are 
fine things to be found in people; and if 
you can work with them, if you do not 
impose on them your pattern so that they 
feel that they are being lectured to or 
forced into a certain mold, you can ac- 
complish really very remarkable things. 

I think the greatest value of the private 
organization in the field is that contribu- 
tion of setting a standard of service which 
is not just the giving of money but the 
giving of understanding and dignity to 
the people with whom you work. I hap- 
pen, of course, to think that one of the 
most important things that the United 
Nations has done is the work done 
through its specialized agencies and its 
technical assistance programs. One reason 
for that, of course, is that nations that 
have recently emerged from colonialism 
and that are averse to any kind of politi- 
cal control, having just freed themselves 
from it, are also very much afraid of 
waking up to find that they have fallen a 
prey to economic control; they are very 
suspicious frequently and they would far 
rather have aid either from a private 
organization) which has no governmental 
tinge, or from the United Nations, where 
they feel they are a member of the clan 
and it’s not coming from another single 
nation that might want some kind of re- 
turn in the future. It is very much easier, 
I think, for most of the newer nations— 
and many of the others, too—to accept 
a program which comes to them from 
the United Nations. 


A variety of UN programs 


I think that one of the things we all 
should realize is that it is the variety of 
programs that was thought out and 
planned which have value in the United 
Nations, because it’s all of those pro- 
grams that finally serve to rehabilitate or 
to change conditions in any particular 
area. For instance, I have always felt that 
the World Health Organization should go 
hand in hand with UNICEF, which 
works primarily for the children, but 
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which must work with the cooperation 
of World Health; and at the same time, 
almost, Food and Agriculture should go 
into vast areas of the world because with- 
out Food and Agriculture, World Health 
cannot perhaps accomplish as much as it 
would otherwise accomplish. World 
Health set itself a few years ago two 
great crusades. It was going to try to cut 
down and, as nearly as possible, eliminate 
malaria, and it was going to work to 
eliminate tuberculosis. I think in its ma- 
laria schedule it has done remarkably 
well, because they tell us that if they have 
two more years in Asia without a major 
war they hope to have completely eradi- 
cated malaria from all the areas that 
they could reach. ... 

In certain areas of India where they 
never have been able to cultivate the 
land with the teams that have been at 
work, they now have those areas com- 
pletely under cultivation. Food and Agri- 
culture came in and gave them advice 
and better seeds and showed them new 
methods and together these things have 
worked. In a country like India we have 
to remember that the people in the vil- 
lages—and they are 80% of the people 
—have been hungry for generations. I 
don’t mean they’ve starved; there is 
always, however, somewhere in India, a 
famine going on. The government can- 
not afford to give a great deal, so that 
the government ration during famine 
time is two tablespoons of cereal a day 
per person. Practically always some area 


of India is having a famine, but always, 


I think, for generations past, because the 
land has been so misused, people have 
been hungry in the villages of India. Now 
there are other parts of Asia, of course, 
where they have not been hungry; but 
even there—for instance, in Burma—I 
asked a peasant, a rice farmer, what the 
United Nations had done for him, and, 
without hesitation, he said, “Gave me 
new rice plants, last year. Taught me new 
methods. I doubled my rice crop.” And 
rice, of course, is not only life, but their 
export crop. It meant better living condi- 
tions for the-people. .. . 

Now we here have trouble in realizing 
what the United Nations really means, 
because we are so well off that we never 
have to ask one of the specialized 
agencies to come and do anything for us. 
We have an agricultural problem; we 
have an agricultural college in practically 
every state and an agricultural experi- 
ment station, so we go to them. We don’t 
have to go and say to Food and Agricul- 
ture, “Please tell me what happened to 
my crop last year,” or, “Please come 
and help me set up an_-= agricultural 
SCHOO nen 


Foreign study? Yes, but... 


You cannot expect modern methods 
until there is a place where the young 


people, at least, can learn. It is all very 
well to send young people out of the 
country. I think it helped a great deal 
having exchanges and bringing young 
people to this country, but that, I think, 
should be done with the realization that 
by itself it is not enough. I was in Nepal 
when they brought me a group of young 
students all going to come to~ either 
Great Britain or the United States for 
study; three of them were medical stu- 
dents who were coming here. After I had 
talked to these boys I had a chance to 
talk to the prime minister (who very 
soon afterwards fell), and I said to him, 
“How is your hospital here?” He was 
most evasive, so I went on inquiring from 
everybody about the hospital in Nepal. 
And everyone connected with the govern-. 
ment was as evasive as they could be, and 
finally the wife of the British representa- 
tive drew me aside and said, “Mrs. 
Roosevelt, we never send anyone to the 
hospital here until we know they are 
going to die.” So that was why they were 
a little evasive. So then I remarked to the 
prime minister that, of course, it would 
be the most frustrating thing in the 
world if he sent those youngsters over 
here and they were trained in this country 
and they learned to work with all the 
modern tools and facilities and then they 
came back and they had nothing. So I 
said, “You know there is no use in send- 
ing these boys unless you are going to 
bring in modern equipment for your 
hospital and see to it that when they re- 
turn they have the tools to work with.” 
And he looked at me in utter astonish- 
ment and he said, “Oh, nobody ever 
told us that before.” And I said, “It is 
very essential for you to realize that there 
are more things that need to be done 
than just sending young people to another 
country to study.” 

And the same thing, of course, holds 
good in the work which UNESCO does. 
Now UNESCO, in this country, has had 
pretty rough going. We’ve had groups in 
different parts of the country who’ve said 
that it was harming the patriotism of our 
young people. In fact, I have people who 
write me every now and then and say, 
“Why must we teach UNESCO in our 
schools?” . . As you move around 
this country you discover that the know]l- 
edge that people have of the work of the 
specialized agencies is not exactly very 
broad. And the result is that when people — 
tell you things that are absolutely untrue, 
they have no real knowledge to make 
them say, “Well, this is nonsense.” They 
really do believe that UNESCO is going 
to control what is taught in our schools, 
and then I have to write: back and say 
that I don’t think UNESCO will ever 
control what is taught in our schools. 
After all, UNESCO in the United States 
only offers us some material which we 
may use if we want—we don’t have to, 


but we may if we think it helpful in 
teaching world understanding at different 
levels. And then someone says, “World 
understanding is bad; it takes away pa- 
triotism.” I wonder whether our patri- 
otism is really that weak—whether world 
understanding should not really enhance 
our patriotism. 


‘A prayer of thankfulness’ 


I’ve seen a good deal of the world and 
many, many a time I've said a prayer of 
thankfulness that I just happened to be 
born in this country. It could have been 
possible that I might have been born in 
India or I might have been born in one 
of the other areas of the world, and I 
certainly could not have had the oppor- 
tunities nor the good fortune which we 
have had because we happened to be 
born here and because our forefathers 
happened to be willing to work and sacri- 
fice for an idea—a new form of govern- 
ment and a new way of life. Sometimes 
Im a little afraid that some of us would 
not be able to take that same oath that 
our ancestors once took when they swore 
that they would give their lives, their 
sacred honor, and all their worldly goods 
for the formation of this government and 
the building of the United States. That’s 
quite a promise, you know, to make. It 
meant you had real convictions and be- 
liefs and if you had such strong convic- 
tions and such beliefs I don’t think you 
would have been afraid that if you 
learned something of other areas of the 
world and other peoples you would 
change your convictions. I don’t think 
you would have been afraid to meet and 
talk to people who had other convictions. 
It seems to me that we have lost some of 
our confidence in ourselves over the past 
few years and the sooner we regain that 
confidence and our full convictions and 
beliefs and our full appreciation of how 
fortunate we are in this country, the 
sooner we will be really the leader of the 
world in spiritual ways and in ways that 
I think are sometimes quite as important 
as the military strength which we are pri- 
marily, apparently, concerned with in 
government. 

In the last few years it has been easier 
in the Congress to pass bills which 
would give military aid to other countries 
than it has been to pass anything which 
gave economic aid. This year we cut— 
not as much as we thought we might 
have to—our technical assistance contri- 
bution, to the U. N. technical assistance 
program. And I thought that was very 
sad, because I would acknowledge that 
for the present we have to stay strong in 
a military way, but I still feel that what 
we do to give people a sense that we are 
interested in the way they can live better 
and enjoy life is really more important. 
One of the things that I feel very strongly 
about—and I was back in that area this 
year—is the military aid which we give 


a 


to the Arab states. I’m quite sure that if 


the Soviets decided to march into those 
countries that military aid would be per- 
fectly useless as a real bulwark against 
Communism; the only real bulwark will 
be the improvement of the living stand- 
ard in the Arab states. The reason I think 
that Israel actually has a better army is 
because, though there is no luxury any- 
where in Israel, even the people living in 
the madaras, who have not yet been 
settled on their own lands, have a better 
standard of living than have the ordinary 
people in the Arab states around... . 
And that, I think, is why they have some- 
thing to fight for. And I think that is in 
many ways a much better basis for really 
resisting Communism than giving military 
aid. 

I wish each time that we offer military 
aid we would at least give some thought 
to whether we could not do better giving 
economic aid and letting the nations 
build their own military conditions, what- 
ever they feel are necessary—but that 
seems to be one of the difficult things to 
bring about. I think that is one of the 
reasons why we should study the United 
Nations and all the work of the spe- 
cialized agencies and know much more 
about it, so that we can talk about it to 
everyone in our country. All of us want 

an atmosphere in the world in 
which peace can grow. Everybody wants 
that, but so few people, on the whole, 
know that peace isn’t going to drop on 
them like a cloud from heaven. You’re 
going to have to work for it, just as hard 
as you worked to win a war—and much, 
much longer, because no sooner do you 
settle one difficulty than another difficulty 
will arise. 


‘Patience, persistence, vision’ 


Therefore, you’ve got to have patience 
and persistence and vision. You in the 
Service Committee have vision and I 
hope you will have patience and persis- 
tence, and I hope you will exercise this 
with all your fellow countrymen. Because 
we in the American Association for the 
United Nations think we need every or- 
ganization in this country to work on giv- 
ing people information about the kind of 
day-by-day work that United Nations 
does. Peace will come to us if we have the 
courage and the vision and the persistence 
and patience, but it will never come unless 
we work. You work through your own or- 
ganization, but I hope you will not forget 
that all the other avenues that are work- 
ing with you need you, need the work of 
your people in -the field, need the work 
here at home of your people, because it 
is only as all of us work together that we 
may hope eventually to succeed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
a daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 


Happy Liberal 
(Continued from page 13) 


about race relations, labor relations, and 
all sorts of things. We have had a sort 
of a love affair with America, it seems 
to me, as long as I can remember, and 
we are sorrowful over the tremendous 
number of points at which we find people 
in this country misunderstanding each 
other and standing pat in their misun- 
derstandings, and not going towards each 
other, because it is that kind of thing 
that we think the liberal has to run the 
risks of approach. 

He has to go forward to that sort of 
thing when it would be much more com- 
fortable to stand only with his own kind, 
in that joyous confirmation of the ego 
that comes from the agreement of the 
elect. 

There is something of what I think of 
when I think of the liberal woman in to- 
day’s world. And, perhaps, this, too, we 
should say about all genuine liberals: the 
genuine liberal does not think that the 
forefront of history contains all the wis- 
dom of it. He has an eye for the differ- 
ence between the dated and the undated, 
no matter when it occurred. 

And so I think that I would like to end 
by referring to a character who has been 
dead for a while. He was a stoic when he 
was alive; he has sometimes been called 
a pre-Christian Christian. If he were 
alive today, he might even be a Uni- 
tarian. I refer to Socrates. 

I should like to recall today, when he 
stood on the street corner in Athens, as 
a modern Socrates might stand on a 
street corner in Boston or in any other 
American city or city of the world. He 
was talking about the good society, the 
city of man, the city of good. A young 
cynic was there. You know, there is al- 
ways at least one of those, the cold water 
dumper. This young cynic said: “There 
is nothing to it. There never was such a 
place, and there never will be.” 

Socrates gave the immortal, undated 
answer, that remains the answer of the 
liberal today as always. He said: 
“Whether or not such a city exists, in 
heaven, or ever will exist, on earth, the 
wise man will live after the manner of 
it, having nothing to do with any other, 
and in so looking upon it, will put his 
own house in order.” 


FIFTY-ONE FOR RIGHT 


The only good reason for believing in the 
stability of the moral order of things is to 
be found in the tolerable steadiness of hu- 
man averages. Out of a hundred human be- 
ings fifty-one will be found in the long run 
on the side of the right, so far as they know 
it, and against the wrong. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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The American Unitarian Association 


proudly presents 
the Seventh Annual Unitarian Award 


in recognition of distinguished service 


to the cause of Liberal Religion * 


to 


Emily Greene Balch | 


Economist, sociologist, poet, teacher and humanitarian, she has devoted a lifetime to crusading for civil liberties, inter- 
racial brotherhood, social and civic righteousness, and world peace. 

During her years as Professor of Economics and Political and Social Science at Wellesley College, she began her efforts. 
in behalf of world peace, and in 1915, with Miss Jane Addams, founded the Women’s International mie? for Peace and 
Freedom, of which she is presently honorary international President. . 

Her constructive statesmanship, her intellectual leadership, her work for the League of Nations and he United Nations 
Organizations have spanned the continents of the world, and in 1946 she was co-recipient with John R. Mott of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in recognition of her “contribution to the benefit of mankind.” 

Miss Balch’s Unitarian background, her present Quaker and Unitarian affiliations, her religious insights and her contagi- 
ous faith that men of good-will can fashion peace, make it especially appropriate that she be honored by the Association 
at this particular time, namely, the fortieth anniversary of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, and the critical year in 
history when the quest for peace in a nuclear age demands recognition and encouragement. 

“Those about her, from her, shall read the perfect ways of honour.” 


(signed) 
May 24, 1955 Frederick May Eliot President 
} Lawrence G. Brooks Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Fred A. Brill Chairman of the Award Committee 


Vision of a vast brightening field’ 


( Acceptance speech by Emily Greene Balch) 


We are told that the young men see vi- 
sions, but visions come also. to the old. 


I see a vision of a vast brightening field 
ready for the harvest. I believe we are at the 
opening of a wonderful amazing era for the 
growth of all that Unitarianism stands for, 
of nobler and deeper thinking and of spirit- 
ual growth. I see a world of liberal religion, 
not just Unitarian, but of something much 
wider than that. 


Hosts are, I believe, ready, not only among 
those whose background is Christian, but 
among Buddhists and Mohammedans and in 
the East generally, and certainly not least in 
the world of physical science. We need to 
awake ourselves and to kindle a contagious 
fire of zeal for the beautiful possibilities 
which God opens to human life. 


My reason tells me we have seen the last 
of the world’s great wars. In our hands lies 
a kind of prosperity we have little dreamed 
ee om ; 2 ee of. We do not dare let ourselves realize what 
WINNER OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL UNITARIAN AWARD: Emily Greene is possible. The time has come to break 
Balch responds to an ovation before making her acceptance speech at the Anniversary down the dikes and Jet the healing waters 
Banquet. Left to right: Miss Balch; Dr. Eliot, who presented the award; and William _ flow over us. I see in us, young and old, the 
Roger Greeley, A.U.A. moderator. seed of the world that is to be. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


The Way Of Non-Violence 


Hatred can never be good. 

Whatsoever we desire from motives of hatred is base, and 
in a State unjust. 

He who chooses to avenge wrongs with hatred is assuredly 
wretched. But he who strives to conquer hatred with love fights 
his battle in joy and confidence; he withstands many as easily 
as one, and has very little need of fortune’s aid. 

Spinoza 


The true principle for a nation, as for an individual, is, that 
it will suffer rather than do wrong. It should prefer being in- 
jured to the hazard of doing injury. To secure to itself this full 
consciousness of rectitude, a nation should always desire to 
refer its dispute to an impartial umpire. It cannot too much 
distrust its own judgment of its own cause. 

William Ellery Channing 


A nation cannot even be defined ethically except as a mem- 
ber of an international society. 
Felix Adler 


Armament itself is making war. Making a gun, pointing a 
gun, and firing it, are all acts of the same order. 
H. G. Wells 


They have taken from the art of arms all that it kept of 
humanity. They have killed peace. They are killing war. They 
have made it a monster that cannot live. 

Anatole France 


Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 
be utterly lost. 
Walt Whitman 


The Strong Must Learn Humility 


If a great kingdom humbles itself 
before a smaller kingdom, 
the latter becomes its willing prize. 
If a small kingdom humbles itself 
before a greater kingdom, 
the greater kingdom is won over. 
Thus the one, 
in order to attain, 
humbles itself; 
the other, 
because it is humble, 
attains. 
If the great kingdom desires only 
: that men be brought together and nourished, 
' the smaller kingdom will enter willingly 
into the service of the other. 
If both are to serve the one desire, 
the great must learn humility. 
Tao-Te-Ching 
(Editor’s adaptation and arrangement) 


; 
From the Great Scriptures of Mankind 


And if God had pleased he had surely made you all one 
people; but he would test you by what he hath given to each. 
Be emulous, then, in good deeds. : 

Koran 


When men are subdued by force, they do not submit in their 
minds, but only because their strength is inadequate. When 
men are subdued by virtue, they are pleased to their very 
heart’s core and do really submit. 

Mencius 


He who would help the ruler to govern according to Tao 
will oppose all conquest by force of arms. The sword is turned 
against him who wields it. The harvest of war is a waste of 
thorns and brambles. Conscription of men is followed by want. 
To love violence is to delight in slaughter, and this is to prefer 
death to life. A victory should be celebrated with the Funeral 
Rite. 

Tao-Te-Ching 


There are no large or small states: all are Heaven’s townships. 
Mo-Ti 


One should never desire to extend one’s own life by taking 
the life of others. 
Mahabharata 


A follower of the Buddha, laying aside cudgel and sword, 
lives a life of innocence and mercy, full of kindliness and com- 
passion for everything that lives. He heals divisions, and ce- 
ments friendships. He seeks peace and the ways that make for 
peace; for in peace is his delight, and his words are ever the 
words of a peacemaker. 

Buddhist Sutta 


Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 


children of God. 
Sermon on the Mount 


From the Prayer Books 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hast willed to restore all 
things in thy beloved Son, the universal King, mercifully grant 
that all the families of the nations, separated by the wound of 
sin, may become subjects of his most sweet rule. 

Catholic Sunday Missal 


Thou who didst pray for them that crucified thee, O Lord, 
Lover of the souls of men, and who didst command thy serv- 
ants to pray for their enemies, forgive those who hate and 
maltreat us, and turn our lives from all harm and evil to 
brotherly love and good works: for this we humbly bring our 
prayer, that with one accord and with one heart we may glorify 
thee who alone lovest mankind. 

Euchologion of the Orthodox Church 


O may all, created in Thine image, recognize that they are 
brethren, so that, one in spirit and one in fellowship, they may 
be forever united before Thee. Then shall Thy kingdom be 
established on earth and the word of Thine ancient seer be 


fulfilled. 
Union Prayer Book 


Eternal God, in whose kingdom no sword is drawn but the 
sword of righteousness, and no strength known but the strength 
of love, so guide and inspire we pray thee, the work of all who 
seek to make peace in the world, that all nations may find their 
security, not in force of arms, but in that perfect love which 


casteth out fear. 
Hymns of the Spirit 
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NEWS or 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland, Assistant 


Unitarians, at 130th Meetings, affirm confidence 
in man, necessity for responsible social action 


At their 130th annual meeting at Bos- 
ton, Unitarians from the American conti- 
nent (583 official delegates at the May 24 
business meeting), affirmed their confidence 
in man’s ability to build creatively in a 
world where fear and destruction are strong. 
Nothing of the “naive optimism” of which 
more pessimistic religious orthodoxy is ac- 
customed to accuse the 19th century liberals 
appears in the speeches and _ resolutions 
passed by these 20th century liberals. Judg- 
ing from the May Meetings of 1955, Uni- 
tarians are optimistic; they have faith, but 
they do not have blind faith. They are well 
aware of the atrocities with which man has 
afflicted man and the burdens of a grow- 
ingly complex civilization. But they refuse 
to retreat into existentialism or to wait for 
grace to bestow upon man the revelation 
needed for the hour of darkness. 

The Unitarian meetings had two major 
facets—the emphasis upon a_ developing 
philosophy of liberalism, and the emphasis 
upon action. 

As the Christian Century put it in its 
page-long story, “Unitarians Speak on So- 
cial Issues”: “The traditional theological 
position of the Unitarians with its emphasis 
on faith in the future of the human race 
was expressed by William Gold, recently 
elected director of Liberal Religious Youth, 
by Phillips E. Osgood, and by others. Said 
Earl Martin (president of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice), “The Uni- 
tarians of today have a future potential 
comparable to that little band of Christians 
that laid the foundations of Christianity be- 
fore the Council of Nicea.’ The anniversary 
sermon by Frank O. Holmes of Oklahoma 
City affirmed that despite the crisis of our 
times ‘a better life and a better world are 
waiting to be born.’ ‘No liberal worthy of 
the name has ever asserted that the way 
forward is sure or easy,’ he said. “What he 
has insisted is that the way forward is there. 
Liberals hold the conviction that men will 
be saved and that the world will be lifted 

. not by force, not by compulsion, not 
by appeal to fear, but by reason and love, 
by the awakened affirmative awareness and 
devotion of men before the vision of what 
life can be and is called to become.’ ” 


Unitarians not ‘sneering’ 
can be Reformation leaders 


This feeling of confidence in the face of 
challenge was echoed at nearly every meet- 
ing. Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, New Jersey, who spoke at 
the Living Tradition of the Unitarian Min- 
istry service, said that society is ready to 
move beyond the Protestant Reformation 
and the religious “status quo.” 

Dr. Osgood, former president of the Epis- 
copal Communion’s House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, said: “The Protestant Refor- 
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mation only began to start to reform the 
church; the next step is constructive liberal- 
ism; witness the majority of people who 
have nothing to do with typical churches 
and the great proportion only nominally in- 
side them, privately unorthodox.” 

He urged religious liberals to expurgate 
the traditional forms, to make religion con- 
temporary and relevant—‘a task that de- 
mands much’ more than any traditional or- 
thodox ministry.” Unitarians, he said, are 
often accused without justification of arrant 
cynicism, a too-glib specialization in dis- 
illustion, a superiority complex of contempt 


LAYMEN AT WORK: William Roger Greeley, moderator of the A.U.A., presiding over 


for the credulous. We have been told that 
Unitarianism was, like Pooh Bah, ‘born 
sneering.’ ” 

Unitarians are not “shaped by a power 
culture. We claim no cornering of the sal- 
vation market by divine right.” Religious 
liberals, believing that God is a growing 
concept, must “claim the name from the 
guardians of old dogmas who meant by it 
an enthroned, authoritarian, absentee land- 
lord, a Deity who rewards his favorites.” 
God must have contemporary living mean- 
ing for men in today’s society, Dr. Osgood 
said. 


the Annual Meeting; Charles O. Richardson, former board chairman, at right. 
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Message of hope theme 
of Anniversary Sermon 


At the Anniversary Service following the 
robed processional of Unitarian ministers, 
Mr. Holmes preached on “A Comprehen- 
sive Faith” and told the 1000 persons who 
crowded Arlington Street Church | that: 
Men are “not lost souls living in a chaos,” 
and despite the crisis of the times, “a better 
life and a better world are waiting to be 
born.” Men should stop saying like children 
who fear to try something new, “We can’t! 
We can’t!” when “the opportunity is obvi- 
ously before us and the spirit is urging us 
to action.” 

Men speak of “the failure of democracy 
in the very century in which the freer 
peoples of the world have won two terrible 
wars against great odds, at a time when 
the idea of democracy is more widely pro- 
fessed and the institutions of democracy are 
beginning to function in larger areas of the 
world than ever before in human history.” 
While the differences between the East and 
West are real, Mr. Holmes pointed out, simi- 
larities are “great and significant. 2 
The anti-polio vaccine will prevent infantile 
paralysis as surely in Central Africa as in 
London or New York.” . 

Liberals of today must have the “courage 
to utter” the same “word of profound and 
comprehensive hope” voiced by liberals of 
the past, Mr. Holmes said. “They were ac- 
cused, as you and I will always and in- 
evitably be accused, of being naively 
optimistic, of not being sufficiently appre- 
ciative of the wickedness and weaknesses of 
men. No liberal worthy of the name, it 
seems to me, has ever been unaware of the 
mistakes which men can make, of the 
tragic cost of human treachery and cruelty. 
No liberal worthy of the name has ever 
asserted that the way forward is sure or 
easy. What he has insisted is that the way 
forward.is there. . - .% 

Mr. Holmes declared that the United 
States must “revise our pessimistic—yes, our 
arrogant—assumption that democracy is 
practical only for us.” Western democracy 
may offer a promise for the world even 
though it may not win its way swiftly and 


- easily or be accepted by other nations “in 


exactly the form we know it.” 

Liberals hold the “conviction that men 
will be saved,” he said; “that the world will 
be lifted to its higher possibilities, ulti- 
mately not by force, not by compulsion, 
not by appeal to fear, but by reason and 
love, by the awakened affirmative awareness 
and devotion of men before the vision of 
what life can and is called to become.” 
(The sermon will appear in a later issue.) 


Nuclear age called time 


of promise as well as trouble 


To discuss the problem of human society 
and today’s world was to discuss the 20th 
century’s tremendous scientific advances 
and the threat—or promise—of atomic en- 
ergy. Several speakers emphasized the need 
for religion to learn from science and sci- 
ence from religion and pointed out that 
religious liberalism, with its freedom from 
dogma and its open search for truth, might 
lead the way. 

At the 33rd annual Ware lecture, Dr. 


Henry DeWolfe Smyth, professor of physics 
at Princeton University and the only one 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to vote 
for Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, spoke on 
“The Place of Science in Contemporary 
Society.” He declared that: The age of 
uncertainty about whether the use of nu- 
clear energy will bring chiefly good or evil 
to mankind has caused us to be “some- 
times tempted by new dogmas or promising 
panaceas.” He said he did not share the 
“fright” of those who dread the use of 
scientific knowledge: “The so-called ‘scien- 
tific age’ can be an ennobling one. 

“We must not allow ourselves to con- 
fuse the incidental by-products of science, 
such as refrigerators, or television sets or 
atomic bombs, with the enduring spirit of 
inquiry, of objective examination and of 
exploring thought which is the heart of 
science.” 

He urged that education free itself from 
“inertia” and develop well-rounded citizens 
—-scientists who know liberal arts and can 
understand public affairs; non-scientists who 
can understand the motivations and the uses 
of. scientific thought. But scientists are to 
be commended on the whole for their fore- 
sight in public affairs, Dr. Smyth said. He 
pointed out that 2 and a half years before 
Pearl Harbor leading American physicists 
agreed among themselves not to publish re- 
sults of research on nuclear fission, and 
persuaded “with one exception” physicists 
in western Europe to do the same thing. 


‘Outspoken on social issues’: 
Smyth protests ‘immaturity’ 


The Christian Century’s article on the 
Unitarians carried a number of revealing 
subtitles, from which one might deduce 
both the quality of the Unitarian meetings 
and their philosophy. Preceding one called 
“Faith in Man Reiterated” and another on 
“Debate Vigorous,” was a headline labeled 
“Outspoken on Social Issues.” 

Most of the speakers called upon their 
audience to help in the continuing fight for 
freedom, to resist conformity, to work for 
an inclusive society. One of the most sig- 
nificant in that regard was Dr. Smyth’s 
Ware lecture which focussed on the prob- 
lem of scientific freedom and loyalty. 

In the name of the “necessary evil” of 
national security, the American people have 
“resorted to indiscriminate suspicion and 
name-calling of our fellow-citizens,” to a 
kind of “public demonstration of mental and 
spiritual immaturity,” the former: member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission charged. 

In response to the danger of subversion 
and espionage, the “equally real danger of 
sudden attack by powerful enemies” and 
the new importance of science in the nuclear 
age, “the first reactions of the American 
people,’ said Dr. Smyth, “did them little 
credit and did not reflect the common sense 
that has always been the bedrock of our 
national character. 

“In our efforts to resist subversion and 
to protect our secrets, we resorted to in- 
discriminate suspicion and name-calling of 
our fellow citizens. I believe this 
public demonstration of mental and spiritual 
immaturity is primarily the result of finding 
ourselves, as it were,-in a state of shock.” 

Dr. Smyth said he hoped that “we can 
learn to conduct these investigations fairly 


and wisely. We must arrive at a definition 
of the term ‘security risk’ which will be 
accepted by common agreement among our 
people and which will not be so loosely 
phrased as to be a dark cloak fitting any 
citizen over whom someone wishes to 
throw it. 

“We must not allow scientists or other 
men serving our government to be set 
against one another in the public mind for 
reasons solely of personal aggrandizement 
or personal revenge. . Security is a 
necessary evil. I believe that we are learn- 
ing to recognize this more clearly, and to 
understand the grave importance of the 
freedoms which are endangered by foolish 
or reckless efforts to impose unnecessary 
secrecy.” 

Dr. Smyth said that scientists necessarily 
accept limitations upon their freedom of 
speech and association if they hold a re- 
sponsible position in government. “But this 
limitation places an equal obligation upon 
government and our citizens to understand 
clearly the difference between the activities 
of a man whose mind is lively and inquir- 
ing, and disloyal activities. The one does 
not imply the other. No suggestion of dis- 
loyalty should ever be permitted publicly 
unless there is undoubted evidence to 
prove it.” 


Colloquium emphasizes 
potentiality of science 


The relation of science to public policy 
and philosophy was discussed also at the 
Colloquium on the Nature of Man by Dr. 
F. L. Kunz, director of the Foundation for 
Integrated Education. 3 

The potential disaster which science made 
possible through the creation of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs is “not the fault of 
science” but of “defective public policy.” 
Yet the discovery of atomic energy may 
herald the discovery of new and vital un- 
derstanding of psychic and religious energy 
as well as material energy. 

This judgment was expressed by Dr. 
Kunz. He was introduced at the Colloquium 
by Dr. Kirtley Mather of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Kunz said that our world faces “an 
explosive and deadly crisis” caused by its 
new knowledge of the fields of force, yet 
it is a world “much richer in potential 
wealth than the round world of Columbus 
was rich in gold and meaning in contrast 
with the flat world of an earlier Europe. 
. . . Skilled uses of power from the surface 
of the sun have made possible a world in 
which—if it were in peace—most of man- 
kind could have the physical benefits which 
we already possess.” 

Man’s most important business now, he 
said, is to inquire into “the philosophy of 
science which made the bomb possible be- 
cause that science has begun to orient us 
toward reality, the utterly natural super- 
physical.” 


Montagu challenges concept 
of ‘hostile’ human nature 


Several of the speakers during the week- 
long sessions took issue not only with or- 
thodoxy’s lack of faith in man but in the 
concept of the nature of human nature it- 
self. Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, from Rut- 
gers University, who spoke on “Race Rela- 
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tions and Human Relations” for the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, gave 
the viewpoint of an anthropologist. 

The view of human nature as naturally 
hostile and aggressive has worked “great 
harm” in the field of human relations and 
race relations in particular. 

“Contemporary science is vastly widening 
the horizon of our knowledge of the nature 
of ‘human nature.’ In the light of present- 
day findings, it appears that for millenia 
past, we have been operating under a false 
view, orienting our disciplines in the wrong 
direction and working great harm. 

“Assuming human nature to be charac- 
teristically aggressive and hostile, we have 
met aggressiveness with aggressiveness, in 
the home, in the community and on the 
international level. We have seen anxiety 
reactions, and taking the effect to be the 
cause, have compounded error upon error. 

“If scientific findings are true, we must 
proceed in a new direction, emphasizing the 
as-yet-hardly-realized capacities for coopera- 
tion among individuals, ethnic and cultural 
groups. It will be found that there is great 
common sense behind those insights of 
spiritual leaders of many ages and civiliza- 
tions, which have proclaimed this possibility, 
in the face of the skepticism of the multi- 
tude.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt praises work 


of Service Committee 


The Christian Century pointed out that 
“chief among the peripheral meetings was 
the annual dinner of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, at which Eleanor Roosevelt de- 
plored the recent cut in U. S. funds allotted 
to the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program,” asserting that “the only real bul- 
wark we have against communism is set up 
by raising living standards in other coun- 
tries.” She also deplored the current wave 
of objections to UNESCO on patriotic 
grounds as a symptom of “lack of self-con- 
fidence on the part of the U. S. as a na- 
tion.” 

Of particular interest to the Unitarians 
who crowded a hotel ballroom to hear the 
former first lady, were her comments on the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The contribution of the USC and the 
American Friends Service Committee was 
that it could set standards of service “giving 
not just money but understanding and dig- 
nity to the people with whom you work.” 
(See p. 17 for speech.) 


Women’s influence noted 
at Diamond Jubilee 


One of the most eloquent speeches came 
from Miss Emily Greene Balch, a brief, 
poetic statement given after Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, had presented to her the 
Annual Unitarian Award (see p. 20). In 
the words of a prophecy, “I see a vision of 
a vast brightening field. . . .” Miss Balch 
spoke for a free and a peaceful world, one 
in which religious liberalism would be a 
strong spokesman, one in which men would 
not need to live in poverty or in fear. 

This was the second time the award was 
presented to a woman, and it came during 
the Diamond Jubilee of the General Alli- 
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ance of Unitarian and other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women. And at services throughout the 
week, the Unitarian women emphasized 
their debt to Unitarian women of the past 
whose influence had marked their times 
(women in costume represented Julia Ward 
Howe, Dorothea Dix, Susan B. Anthony, 
Universalist Clara Barton, Louisa May AI- 
cott, and the three Peabody sisters) and to 
liberal women of the present who are help- 
ing to influence our own time. 

Five internationally known women—two 
authors, a legislator, a Nobel Prize winner 
and a child welfare leader, two of them 
wives of United States senators, were hon- 
ored with special citations from the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. 

The five, who are all Unitarians, include: 
Dr. Martha May Eliot, director of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Margaret Halsey (Mrs Milton Stern), White 
Plains, New York, author of With Malice 
Toward Some, Color Blind and other books; 
Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, author, and wife 
of U. S. Senator Paul Douglas; Miss Emily 
Greene Balch of Wellesley, Mass., winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Peace; and Mrs. Mau- 
rine Neuberger, member of the Oregon State 
Legislature and wife of U. S. Senator Rich- 
ard Neuberger. 

The citation to Dr. Eliot, “world humani- 
tarian, physician and counsellor,” com- 
mended her for “her tireless quest of better 
ways of living for all earth’s children, ad- 
vancing appreciably mankind’s progress to- 
ward a more abundant life by positive action 
on problems of health.” 

Miss Halsey was cited “for having the 
courage to call a spade a spade, ... for 
striking a telling blow against race prejudice 
and the complacent acceptance of the status 
quo, and for her challenging observations 
on the contemporary American scene.” 

“Member of the first man-and-wife legis- 
lative team in America,” Mrs. Richard Neu- 
berger was named for acting as a “pioneer 
in political life . . . a non-partisan and in- 
dependent thinker, writer, speaker and 
skilled campaigner. She was called “a 
champion in legislative solutions for prob- 
lems of women and children,” for her role 
as chairman of the Oregon House of Rep- 


resentatives’ education committee—‘“a lib- 
eral woman of today whose life has inspired 
respect for woman’s capacity to serve and 
achieve.” 

Miss Balch, called “dean of peace-mak- 
ers,” received her citation for “her great 
love of human beings and her tireless striv- 
ing for world peace” and for her work in 
organizing the women of the world into the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. ‘ 

Mrs. Douglas was cited “for so happily 
combining artistic interests with public af- 


fairs, and homemaking with statesmanship.” 


She is the daughter of Lorado Taft, the 
sculptor, was one of the organizers of the 
Illinois League of Women Voters and con- 
gresswoman-at-large in the 79th Congress, 
a member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and adviser to the American 
delegation at the 1951 UNRRA conference. 

The Alliance delegates passed resolutions 
on civil liberties and civil rights, separation 
of church and state, the American Indians, 
juvenile delinquency and United Nations 
charter revision (copies available from the 
Alliance office, 25 Beacon Street). 


Delegates decide resolutions 
‘hazard’ of being a Unitarian 


An important document in the history of 
Unitarian social action was presented, and 
its recommendations approved in the main, 
by delegates at the annual A.U.A. meeting. 

The right and duty of Unitarians to af- 
firm their opinions on the ethical interpreta- 
tion of controversial public problems were 
reasserted after a year’s study of denomi- 
national resolutions in a report of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Whole Matter of Reso- 
lutions. 

The report declared that: “The present 
climate of public opinion adverse to free 
speech, heretical views and diversity of 
opinion” makes it important “to permit con- 
troversial resolutions to be presented to the 
Annual Meeting. To abandon the practice 
now could be interpreted as a move of 
caution and expediency, even though in 
fact taken entirely for other reasons, and 
since no principle requires such a step, we 


DRESS REHEARSAL: in Arlington St. Church before the Junior Choir Festival 


think it unwise to give the opportunity for 
such an interpretation, or misinterpretation, 
of Unitarian action, particularly at a time 
when, as we believe, the inclination of the 
majority of Unitarians would be positively 
to reaffirm opposition to steps in the direc- 
tion of conformity of thinking and neu- 
trality of expression.” , 
The committee headed by Arthur E. 
Whittemore had recommended that reso- 
lutions be preceded by the phrase, “It is 
the sense of the meeting,” so that delegates 
present, and not the denomination as a 
whole, would be committed to the resolu- 
~tions passed at annual meetings. (This 
~ phrase was dropped on vote of the dele- 
~-gates.) They asked that resolutions be lim- 


To see ourselves as others see us 


Time Magazine, June 6 

In Boston, 583 voting delegates to the 130th annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association heard a report of a committee appointed last year to study the thorny question 
of whether Unitarians have any business making resolutions on non-church matters. “To 
abandon the practice now,” the report decided, “could be interpreted as a move of caution 
or expediency . . . in the present climate of opinion adverse to free speech, heretical views 
and diversity of opinion.” One of the “hazards” of being a Unitarian, according to the report, 
is that Unitarians believe in “work for the kingdom of God,” and that kingdom includes 
“public affairs.” 
The Christian Century, June 8 

“As a crowd the Unitarians were characteristically lean, clean and keen. Addresses were 
outspoken on social issues.” 


ited to “those with a clearly substantial 
ethical, moral or religious content” but 
pointed out that for Unitarians as a whole 
“the Unitarian concept is that religion af- 
fects our daily life, and that the imple- 
mentation of a religion which is taught, in 
part as ‘love to man’ and which holds that 
the improvement of man’s estate on earth 
is ‘work for the Kingdom of God’ requires 
action in the field of human relations— 
that is, in the field of public affairs.” 

No matter what resolutions are passed, 
however, the committee report said, they 
do not become doctrine of the church: “The 
American Unitarian Association has no 
power to declare any Unitarian dogma in 
strictly religious matters; it would be in- 
consistent for it to have the power to state 
an official Unitarian. position on other mat- 
ters.” 


‘Warrants and requires’ views 


The report pointed out that “it is a haz- 
ard of joining a fellowship of this kind that 
groups of members will feel strongly that 
the religious, moral or ethical content of a 
controversial question warrants and _ re- 
quires that they unite to declare their views 
so as to give them greatest possible force 
and effect. The dissenters of the moment 
are, however . . . entitled to the avoidance 
of an appearance that those who speak, are 
speaking for all, or for the official body, 
or so as to bind, in some way, dissenters.” 

The report asked for procedures to “pre- 
vent the presentation or adoption of ill- 
considered or over-emotional statements,” 
to encourage Unitarians and their churches 
to take a more active and informed part in 
preparing and discussing resolutions, to 
avoid questions involving complicated tech- 
nical knowledge. “Ill-considered, hasty ac- 
tion . . . brings the democratic process and 
the liberal viewpoint into ill repute and 
weakens bulwarks on which we rely.” 

But although the committee asked for 

_ these safeguards, they concluded that “Pub- 
lic affairs, in all respects, cannot be deemed 
excluded from the broad general concern 
of the Association.” Members of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Whole Matter of Reso- 
lutions were: Rev. J. Burdette Charles, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gessner, Paul F. Hannah, 
Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, Rev. John G. 
MacKinnon, Mark W. Maclay, Kenneth 
McDougall and Mr. Whittemore. 


RED CROSS SERVICE: In Alton, Illinois, 
the 1954 citation of honor for his service to 
the Red Cross was presented to P. W. Day, 
member of the Alton Unitarian church. The 
citation praised him for his “loyal and un- 
tiring efforts . . .” 
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Delegates reject limit 
on election of officers 


During the business meeting, delegates re- 
jected two proposed amendments to the by- 
laws of the American Unitarian Association 
which would have restricted the terms of the 
officers of the Association. Rev. Rowland 
Gray-Smith of Hingham, Mass., and Rev. 
W. Wallace Bush of Duxbury, Mass., had 
proposed that with the exception of the 
present officers, none be nominated more 
than twice for the same office; and Mr. 
Bush had suggested that none of the direc- 
tors be renominated for another term by 
the nominating committee. 


AP alters story on 
controversial resolution 


Resolutions passed by the meeting in- 
cluded ones on conservation, government 
security programs, desegregation in the 
public schools, censorship, conscientious 
objectors, Indian rights, mental hygiene, and 
strengthening the United Nations (see p. 28 
for text). 

One unexpected incident “enlivened” the 
annual meeting when a resolution which 
would have condemned any minister or 
church official refusing to testify about his 
knowledge of subversion was presented on 
the floor by Samuel Sears of Chestnut Hill, 
former president of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. It urged that ministers, de- 
nominational officers, and employees of af- 
filiated organizations called before any 
court, grand jury, or legislative committee 
who refused to “testify freely, fully and 
truthfully about his knowledge of subversive 
acts, organizations or persons without trying 
to shield himself or any other person” 
should be deemed “guilty of conduct un- 
worthy of his calling and position and should 
be separated therefrom.” This should be 
true, said Mr. Sears, of any man “whether 
guilty or innocent of subversion and other 
crime.” Delegates, refusing to grant the 
three-fourths vote to bring a new resolution 
up for consideration on the floor, expressed 
their feelings with vehemence and some hiss- 
ing. : 

Immediately thereafter, delegates also re- 
jected overwhelmingly a resolution submit- 
ted by Frank Wilkinson of Los Angeles 


which would have condemned the use by | 


the government of professional witnesses. 
Coverage in several Boston papers—which 
had not sent reporters to the annual meet- 
ing—seriously distorted the facts of this 
incident. Picked up by the Associated Press, 


the story aroused considerable protest from 
Unitarian ministers and laymen. After Rev. 
Richard Huff expressed his reaction from 
his pulpit in New Bedford, Mass., the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the Associated Press, queried 
by the New Bedford Standard Times, re- 
ported that: “Further investigation through 
news coverage sources indicates that oppo- 
sition to a resolution at the May meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, call- 
ing for unfrocking of any minister refusing 
to testify on knowledge of subversive activi- 
ties, was less strenuous than at first indi- 
cated. Inquiry shows that some hisses, a few 
boos and words of dissent greeted the offer- 
ing of the resolution. . . .” 

More than one participant was reminded 
of a statement from the report of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Whole Matter of Resolu- 
tions: “Ill-considered, hasty action, especially 
on involved issues with emotional content, 
brings the democratic process and the lib- 
eral viewpoint into ill repute and weakens 
bulwarks on which we rely.” 


England’s representative 
on May Meetings program 


Greetings from Liverpool, England, were 
brought to the First Parish in Dorchester 
in honor of the 325th anniversary of the 
church, and to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation during the May Meetings by Rev. 
Eric Shirvell Price, minister of the Ullet 
Road Church (Unitarian) of Liverpool and 
editor of the British journal Faith and Free- 
dom. He brought good wishes to Dorchester 
from the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, whose 
minister, Richard Mather, father of In- 
crease and grandfather of Cotton Mather, 
left Liverpool in 1636 to become the second 
minister of the First Parish in Dorchester 
from 1636 to 1669. 

The resolution from the Toxteth congre- 
gation said that “It is very pleasing to record 
that this association has continued in vari- 
ous ways down the intervening centuries. 
On special festive occasions, the congrega- 
tion at Toxteth displays with much pride 
the beautiful silk flag, emblem of the State 
of Massachusetts which friends in Dorchester 
presented to it many years ago. Also, the 
Mather Room of the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth is a constant reminder of the church 
in Dorchester, whose generosity towards its 
erection in 1926 helped to deepen the sense 
of common spiritual ancestry which both 
congregations share.” 

Mr. Price spoke at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in Bos- 
ton and at the banquet as representative of 
the British Unitarians. 
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ISM: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told the 
annual dinner meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of good assistance—and 
bad, overseas. To her right (above); Rev. 
Harry B. Scholefield of the Philadelphia 
Unitarian Church, and Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley. (Below) Dr. Hylan Lewis, new ad- 
visor to the Dept. of Community Services, 
U.S.A. and member of the Sociology Dept. 
of Atlanta University, with Otto T. Gilmore, 
United Unitarian Appeal director. 


LANDMARKS OF EARLIEST AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Above, lef 


LEAGUE CONSIDERS MONOPOLY: 
Speaker for the Laymen’s League annual 
dinner was Wendell Berge (below, center), 
former head of the anti-trust division of the 
Dept. of Justice and Washington attorney, 
who spoke of freedom of competition—and 
threats to it—in industry today (text of his 
speech will be in a later Register.) Below, 
Mr. Berge stands with the new (left) and old 
(right) presidents of the League, William C. 
Loring of Wellesley Hills, Mass. and J. Ray 
Shute of Monroe, N. C. 
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HOSPITALITY OFFERS RESPITE: Women 
of Unitarian churches in the Greater Bos- 
ton area prepared lunches, and dinners, and 
supplied all flowers for May Meetings 
events. Right, in the basement of the First 
Church in Boston (delegates might well as- 
sume that Boston was a basement city, with 
so many banquets and meetings taking place 
below ground) members of the Community 
Church of New York meet Unitarian wom- 
en from other parts of the country. 
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, an Alliance member in colonial costume gives maps of 


young, are 


‘WE MUST PIONEER’: Rev. William 
Gold, Gloversville, N.Y., minister who has 
recently become director of the Liberal Re- 
ligious Youth, meets LRY-ers (above). In 
an address at their dinner meeting, Mr. 
Gold attributed many of man’s problems to 
his use of “outmoded maps of the past” in 
working with “a constantly expanding life.” 
“We must seek greater understanding of na- 
ture, the nature of man and his motivations.” 


the Boston area to Rey. C. C. G. Manker of El Paso, Tex., and Mr. C. Duncan Montieth of Washington, D. C. (Right) Routing a car 
caravan of delegates to neighboring historical monuments of Unitarianism are William Roger Greeley, moderator of the A.U.A., and 


volunteer drivers. 
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sober purpose, effort, friendliness of May Meetings 


pak ey 


THE BUSINESS OF RESOLUTIONS: Above, Mr. Arthur E. Whittemore (left) who 
headed the Committee to Study the Whole Matter of Resolutions, aided by Mr. Kenneth 
McDougall, presents the report of the Committee to an open discussion on resolutions. It 
was decided by the Committee, and accepted by the Annual Meeting, that Unitarians should 
continue to speak publicly through resolutions on public issues. 


A WELCOME AND A TRIBUTE: Dr. 
Phillips Endecott Osgood, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Orange, N.J., gave this 
year’s sermon at the Living Tradition of the 
Unitarian Ministry Service. Right, left to 
right, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, director of the division 
of ministry, Dr. Osgood, and Rev. MacKin- 
non. 24 new ministers were welcomed offi- 
cially into Unitarian fellowship. A prayer 
for ministers who have died during the year 
was given by Chaplain (Comdr.) Irving W. 
Stultz, U.S.N. 
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A LIFETIME OF CRUSADING: (above) 
Miss Emily Greene Balch, Wellesley, Mass., 
watches as Dr. Frederick May Eliot presents 
her with the annual Unitarian award (see 
text p. 20). 


AND 600 CHILDREN: At the annual 
Junior Choir Festival, held at the Arlington 
St. church on May Meetings Sunday, more 
than 600 choir members aged 9-15 from 30 
New England churches put on their robes 
in the hot afternoon, and proceeded into 
the church. From Mass., N.H., Rd. and 
Conn. parishes, young Unitarians came 
together to sing for May Meetings delegates 
selections from Bach, Mendlesohn and 
Aaron Copland. A dramatization of the life 
of Albert Schweitzer was presented by the 
Winchester (Mass.) church school, At right 
are members of the choir. 


All photographs of May Meetings were 
taken by James Coyne, Boston, Mass. 


IN BEHALF OF ‘A BETTER WORLD’: 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes (above, center), of 
Oklahoma City, gave a message of hope in 
this year’s anniversary sermon (to be printed 
in a later Register). To his right are Rev. 
Arthur Tripp, asst. minister of the Arlington 
St. Church, and Rev. John MacKinnon, 
president of the Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation; to his left, Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
and Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington St. Church. 
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55 Unitarians defend legal rights to “‘unpopular 


Resolutions adopted at Annual Meeting, 


American Unitarian Association, May 24, 1955 


1. The Public Domain 


WHEREAS: Since the formation of the 
United States of America the Federal 
Government has held lands in the pub- 
lic domain; and 

WHEREAS: In a country with no new 
frontiers it is essential that certain lands 
be held for the good of the whole people; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the Federal Government be urged to con- 
tinue to hold certain lands, forests, water- 
sheds and mineral rights for all the people 
ot the United States; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
use of such land in the public domain by 
private individuals be considered as a 
privilege, not a right, and be allowed only 
under adequate federal control; and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association support 
such legislation as now does or which 
would effectuate this resolution. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Adopted by majority 
vote.) 


2. Public Schools and Non-Segre- 
gation 
WHEREAS: The public schools system is 
essential to the functioning of democracy 
in the United States; and 
WHEREAS: The Supreme Court, by its 
decision declaring segregation in the pub- 
lic schools unconstitutional, has opened 
the way for our public educational sys- 
tem to exert a greatly increased influence 
toward the strengthening of our democ- 
racy; and 
WHEREAS: Some states and communi- 
ties, in their opposition to desegregation, 
are proposing to weaken or eliminate 
their public schools; and 
WHEREAS: There is danger that the 
action of the Supreme Court may be cir- 
cumvented and our educational advance 
retarded by such proposals; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting urge our churches 
and fellowships to cooperate in their com- 
munities with all efforts to facilitate the 
transition to mnon-segregation, and we 
assert our opposition to all efforts, in- 
cluding the weakening of the public 
schools, to evade the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 
(Submitted by the First Unitarian 
Church of Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
revised by the Business Committee and 
amended by the Annual Meeting. 
Adopted by unanimous vote.) 


3. Censorship 


WHEREAS: Censorship in any form is 
an infringement of freedom of inquiry 
and expression; and 


WHEREAS: No group has the right to 
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impose its own concepts of politics, mo- 
rality or religion upon others; and 
WHEREAS: It is to the public interest 
to make available the widest diversity of 
viewpoints; and 

WHEREAS: We believe in the dignity of 
the individual, and that only by being 


free to exercise the right to select and _ 


weigh information, can the mind attain 
the strength demanded by a democracy; 
and 

WHEREAS: Laws against obscenity, care- 
fully defined and enforced, can protect 
the public interest; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That . 


we condemn and oppose censorship, en- 
courage freedom of expression, whether 
of popular or unpopular ideas and en- 
courage expressions of ideas which may 
enrich the quality of thought. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we 

condemn and oppose, so far as we are 

able, the action of any of our agencies of 

government which obstructs the right to 

freedom of inquiry and expression. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Social Action Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of New York and the 
Unitarian Society of Cleveland, Ohio; 
amended by the Annual Meeting. 
Adopted by majority vote.) 


4. Federal Security Program 


WHEREAS: The effectiveness of our 
government services requires both the 
elimination of untrustworthy persons from 
certain positions and the protection of 
government employees from dismissal 
and humiliation on false grounds; and 


WHEREAS: The present federal govern- 
ment personnel security program as now 
administered has caused injustices to 
many individuals and has resulted in a 
loss of skilled and expert people to the 
government; and 


WHEREAS: Those branches of govern- 
ment engaged in loyalty-security investi- 
gations should give to persons suspected 
or accused of misconduct the benefit of 
the same standards of evidence, right to 
counsel, and-right to face their accusers 
as they would have in any court of law; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting urge the President 
of the United States to establish a non- 
partisan board to review the present se- 
curity program thoroughly and to make 
necessary recommendations to overcome 
the present shortcomings. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois, 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
A resolution submitted by the First 


Unitarian Church of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, also dealt with this general 
subject. Amended by the Annual Mee#- 
ing. Adopted by. majority vote.) 


5. Religious Non-Conformity and 


Conscientious Objectors 
WHEREAS: Religious freedom—the 
right to hold any religious belief or dis- 
belief—is an essential to our American 
democracy guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights; and - 

WHEREAS: There is increasingly wide- 
spread insistence upon religious conform- 
ity; and 

WHEREAS: The “religious training and 
belief” requirement for recognition of 
conscientious objection to military service 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
as amended in 1951 to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, has 
been interpreted to mean belief in a Su- 
preme Being, to which some religious lib- 
erals and other non-conformists cannot 
subscribe and hence are denied recogni- 
tion, prosecuted, and imprisoned; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting 


1. Deplore the present pressures to- 
ward conformity and orthodoxy in 
matters of conscience and religious 
belief; 

2. Call the attention of Unitarian and 
other liberal religious groups and 
individuals to the narrow interpre- 
tation of religious belief in the pres- 
ent draft law, with consequent non- 
recognition and discriminatory treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors 
whose beliefs are primarily ethical 
and non-theistic; and finally 


3. Urge our Unitarian churches and 
their constituencies to be alert to 
combat any infringements on free- 
dom of conscience and religion, and 
to give moral, spiritual, and prac- 
tical support and counsel to indi- 
viduals whose rights are so threat- 
ened or infringed. 

(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 

mittee of the Community Church of 

New York. Adopted by majority vote.) 


6. Indian Rights 


WHEREAS: We as Unitarians believe in 
the right of ethnic self-determination for 
all peoples; and 

WHEREAS: The federal government of 
the United States is terminating federal 
assistance and protection of the American 
Indian with little or no regard for the will 
of the Indians affected, in any state wish- 
ing to assume jurisdiction; and 
WHEREAS: Withdrawal of federal assist- 
ance and protection before the Indians 
have reached standards of health and edu- 
cation sufficient to enable them to take 
their places of self respect in the larger 
American community would be dishon- 
orable surrender of national responsibil- 
ity; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
we delegates urge the Congress of 
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the United States to revise pending legis- 
lation on Indian affairs, and amend laws 
already enacted, to insure that federal 
assistance and protection of the Indians 
shall be terminated only with the full and 
free consent of the Indians involved, and 
as our national obligations toward them 
are met in terms of health and education 
opportunities. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and the 
Social Action Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of New York. A reso- 
lution submitted by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Unitarian Church 
of Evanston, Illinois, also dealt with 
this general subject. Amended by the 
Annual Meeting. Adopted by unani- 
mous vote.) 


7. Mental Hygiene 


WHEREAS: Mental illness of varying 
severity is affecting the lives of approxi- 
mately nine million individuals in the 
United States; and 
WHEREAS: The efficiency and effective- 
ness of these individuals is retarded due 
to inability to find solutions to needs and 
problems resulting in unhappiness and 
suffering; and 
WHEREAS: This is a continuing process 
which results in total incapacitation in 
terms of functioning in society; and 
WHEREAS: It is believed that early 
treatment of these disorders can result in 
an arresting of such process and the re- 
turn of normal functioning to the indi- 
vidual; 4 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
we urge our churches, local and regional 
conferences to give serious and active con- 
sideration to this whole problem of men- 
tal health, by investigating the available 
services in their communities, putting espe- 
cial emphasis on mental hygiene pro- 
grams and clinics and the problems con- 
current with the establishing and con- 
tinuing of such programs and clinics. 
(Submitted by the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Fergus Falls, Minnesota; amended 
by the Business Committee and by the 
Annual Meeting. Adopted by unani- 
mous vote.) 


8. Peace Through the U.N. 


WHEREAS: The United Nations was or- 
ganized to preserve peace, to premote 
freedom for all peoples and to increase 
understanding among all nations and peo- 
ples; and 
WHEREAS: The United States is pur- 
suing some policies in cooperation with 
the United Nations and other policies 
under its own supervision; and 
WHEREAS: The world-wide develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons demonstrates 
the urgency for collective action for 
peace; ; 

_ THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and the Congress con- 


tinue and increase the participation of the 
United States in the United Nations or- 
ganization. 


Harvard Divinity School, ’55, 
still for Unitarians 


The president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, voted 
“an emphatic and enthusiastic ‘yes’” in 
answer to the question uppermost in the 
minds of Unitarian graduates of the Har- 
vard Divinity School: “Is the Harvard Di- 
vinity School likely to be a place to which 
we can strongly and confidently recommend 
that men preparing for the Unitarian min- 
istry should go?” 

Speaking to an alumni meeting which 
was held in connection with May Meetings, 
Dr. Eliot said: 

“This is a question of vital importance 
to me officially and to all the denomina- 
tion.” He said the developments that have 
given him confidence in the future liberal 
character of the school which has meant 
so much in Unitarian denominational his- 
tory are: the appointment of Nathan 
Pusey as president of Harvard University; 
the “new spirit of backing, financial and 
otherwise from alumni and the general 
public”; the appointment of new faculty 
members “with absolutely first rate minds 
operating freely”; the appointment of Dr. 
Douglas Horton as new dean—“an experi- 
enced teacher, able parish minister and 
warm friend of Unitarians”; the member- 
ship of the Visiting Committee led by “a 
convinced Unitarian layman”; and the prog- 
ress of the school during the last two “dif- 
ficult years of transition.” 

“The Harvard Divinity School has so 
tough a tradition and has survived so many 
vicissitudes that no one need be afraid for 
the future,” Dr. Eliot said. 

Those who had feared that the Harvard 
Divinity School might become a “pale imi- 
tation” of the strongholds of neo-orthodox 
theological education may be comforted by 
recent developments, Dr. Eliot said. The 
school, I believe, will be of such a character 
that we will receive an increasing stream of 
men adequately trained for ministry in Uni- 
tarian churches from its graduating classes.” 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
First Unitarian Church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, and the Denominational 
Affairs Committee of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Flushing, New York; 
amended by the Annual Meeting. 
Adopted by majority vote.) 


9. Unitarian and Universalist Rela- 
tions 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 130th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association declares its conviction that 
any action taken at the 1955 General 
Conference which looks towards merger 
between the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations shall provide that: 


1. our local parishes and fellowships 
and ministers shall have the oppor- 
tunity to understand the full impli- 
cations of Federal Union; 


2. more time shall be allowed to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the Council 
of Liberal Churches; 


3. our local churches and fellowships 
shall have presented to them all the 
facts for and against any proposed 
merger; and 

4. our local churches and fellowships 
shall have the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on the next step in 
merger or upon other alternatives. 


(Submitted by Rev. John G. MacKin- 
non, President, Unitarian Ministers 
Association; Dr. A. Powell Davies, 
Chairman, Greater Washington Com- 
mittee for Unitarian Advance; J. Ray 
Shute, retiring President, Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Rev. Ross Allen Wes- 
ton, Unitarian Church of Arlington, 
Virginia. Amended by the Annual 
Meeting. Adopted by majority vote.) 


May Meetings—in retrospect 


“One outstanding thing must be recorded—it did not rain during May Meetings!” 
Hopedale, Mass. 

“May Meetings are proving a larger and more enthusiastic occasion than ever this year.” 
Madison, Wisc. 

“The May Meetings of the American Unitarian Association are underway . . . it is evi- 
dent that a spirit of considered optimism is in the air. .. . There is something very marvel- 
ous and refreshing in getting together with other Unitarians. I know of no similar group 
with so many interesting and stimulating personalities.” Reading, Mass. 

“Briefly the feeling that these meetings create is one of jubilation because of many people 
one meets who are alert and sensitive to the needs of modern man and society. From all over 
this country and Canada, men and women come not only to have their say but to gain new 
ideas and new insight. It is truly a time of giving and taking.” Ellsworth, Me. 

“It seemed that this was the best May Meeting ever. . . . There is a renewed sense of 
seriousness of purpose and dedication infecting the whole movement of Unitarianism, and 
it comes into focus at the May Meetings. This is evident not only in the resolutions passed 
and the speakers chosen, but in the small, informal groups which get together. We are on 
the march, but one is conscious of the fact that the direction is more important than the 
size of the army. One is also conscious that where the direction is clear, the size increases.” 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“When one considers the heat and many of the difficulties in understanding in bringing 
Unitarians together from all parts of North America it is amazing that we all get along as 
well as we do. Our loyalty to our common cause of liberal religion seems to transcend sec- 
tional and national barriers.” Scituate, Mass. 
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Delegates advise caution in ap- 
proach to denominational merger 


Delegates to the Unitarian annual meet- 
ing on May 24 expressed somewhat more 
caution about their federal union with the 
Universalists than they did about the future 
of man as a whole. A problem close at hand 
often seems more real. 

Unitarians asked for “more time” to study 
the effectiveness of their federal union plan 
with the Universalist denomination and 
urged that any plan for merger or further 
federation be fully aired in the local 
churches before any action is taken. 

A resolution was submitted by the presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministers Association, 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Wilmington, 
Del.; by Mr. J. Ray Shute, retiring president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; by Dr. 
A. Powell Davies, minister of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C.; and 
by Rev. Ross Allen Weston, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va. The 
delegates passed the resolution by a large 
majority. 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. Iry- 
ing Murray of Pittsburgh, Pa., the chair- 
man of the Joint Interim Commission on 
Evaluating Federal Union, which, in a pre- 
liminary report, had suggested that dele- 
gates to the biennial conference of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian), Inc., in Detroit (August 24-29) 
vote to set up a “merger commission” if 
they believe that merger between the two 
denominations should “sooner or later” take 
place. 

The resolution declared that “any action 
taken at the 1955 General Conference 
which looks toward merger between the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
shall provide that: 1) our local parishes 
and fellowships shall have the opportunity 
to understand the full implications of Fed- 
eral Union; 2) our local churches and fel- 
lowships shall have presented to them all 
the facts for and against any proposed 
merger: and 3) our local churches and 
fellowships shall have the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on the next step in merger 
or upon other alternatives.” 

The Council of Liberal Churches was 
formed at Andover, Mass., in August 1953 
by the two denominations to join together 
in a “federal union” plan the work in the 
departments of religious education, public 
relations, and publications. Religious edu- 
cation and public relations are now joined, 
though a current budget problem makes in- 
definite the future of the latter. 


‘Faith and dollars’ needed 


Earlier in the meeting, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, pointed out that “some 
of the dangers. you are afraid of will not 
materialize.” 

“No one is going faster than the solid 
body of informed opinion among the 
churches desires,” Dr. Eliot said. He assured 
the delegates that, “No one is trying to rush 
this business. At the moment, there is not a 
very real indication of a desire to back the 
Council very far—at least the money to do 
so is not available. The dollars from the 
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Universalist and Unitarian sources to make 
expansion of federal union possible have not 
come in. I beg you to back the plan with 
your faith and with your dollars.” 

Mr. Shute, retiring as president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, reported that a 
unanimous vote at the organization’s annual 
meeting had declared that “without intend- 
ing to express opposition to any specific 
proposal for merger or union of our de- 
nomination with any other denomination,” 
they viewed “with disfavor” the adoption of 
any action by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation or the General Conference in De- 
troit which would “approve in advance the 
merger or union of our denomination with 
another denomination ‘sooner or later.” 
The Unitarian Ministers Association by a 
majority vote at its annual meeting asked 
that no further action be taken on the sub- 
ject without submission of the question to 
the churches for vote. 

Presenting the resolution, Mr. Weston 
said that: it “does not seek to destroy the 
Council of Liberal Churches or to block 
the work of the Joint Interim Commission 
or to instruct the delegates at Detroit, but 
seeks to guarantee the democratic process, 
that any major decision affecting the very 
life of the denomination be decided by the 
laymen voting in their constituent parishes.” 
He called the resolution a “bill of rights for 
local parishes.” Mr. Murray pointed out 
that the resolution was in the tradition of 
Unitarianism and expressed the wishes of 
the Joint Commission itself and asked for 
its passage. Several delegates declared that 
they were voting for the resolution because, 
being enthusiastic about further cooperation 
with the Universalists, they wished it to have 
the fullest support from the local churches. 


Letters of Reservation 


The events during Anniversary Week had 
been preceded by an exchange of docu- 
ments to Unitarian ministers, the first from 
Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C., and 
Rev. Ross Allen Weston, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va.; the 
second, in response, from Rev. Irving Mur- 
ray, minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and chairman of the 
Joint Interim Commission on _ Federal 
Union. 

Dr. Davies’ letter said that “the proposal 
to merge the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations in the near future is based upon 
a misconception of Unitarian obligation. 
Our real duty in this hour of moral and 
spiritual crisis is to transmit our Unitarian 
faith and heritage to a world that sorely 
needs it. Must we handicap ourselves for 
this task by inviting years of frustrating. pre- 
occupation with the difficulties—and insin- 
cerities—of ‘merger’? Why have we been 
building up the Unitarian name—more 
meaningful today than at any time since 
the 1820’s—if we are going to surrender or 
subdue it, now when it means so much of 
opportunity? Churches are means not ends 
and we should serve our true ends with the 
means best suited to them . . . a vacation- 


time Biennial Conference is not representa- 
tive and . . . it should make no major de- 
cisions. The entire question should go—as a 
completely open question—to the churches. 
Anything else is a perversion of our de- 
mocracy.” br F< 

Mr. Weston had charged that most Uni- 
tarians with whom he had talked “are mildly 


“in favor of Federal Union to about the same 


degree as they approve of Mother’s Day 

. . there is no profound -feeling of deep 
conviction for the total merger of the two 
denominations . . . when it comes to Fed- 
eral Union, or the Council of Liberal 
Churches, or merger, we are not practicing 
free and open debate. ... A blanket of 
conformity has been thrown over the de- 
nomination with the result that anyone who 
raises his voice in opposition to further fed- 
eration with the Universalist at this time is 
accused of being partisan and sectarian... . 
The very word ‘Unitarian’ has become a 
symbol of hope to many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. We are on the threshold of a great 
advance; and the resources of our whole 
denomination should be thrown into this 
magnificent opportunity. ... To take ad- 
vantage of it ought to be the chief business_ 
of our leaders—not a ‘sooner or later’ 
merger of the two denominations.” 

Answering for the Joint Interim Commis- 
sion whose first report appears in the May 
issue of the Christian Register, Mr. Murray 
pointed out that the first report was subject 
to reconsideration before Detroit and that 
the commission welcomed vigorous criticism. 
Andover, he said, was not “another Yalta 
—there were no deals.” The Commission 
does “not understand that we have asked 
for a vote that will effect merger. That can- 
not legally be done at Detroit. We do pro- 
pose to ask the delegates: Are you for or 
against merger? And if for it, what is your 
time-table—always remembering that you 
must submit the proposition to a referendum 
by the churches?” 


A.U.A. officers elected 


Nine new officers were elected to the 
board of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held in Boston 
on May 24. é 

For vice-presidents, Rev. William P. Jen- 
kins, Toronto, Can., Mr. Lloyd S. Luther, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Frank H. 
Schramm, Burlington, Iowa, were chosen. 
They will serve for one year. 

Directors chosen were Hon. Lawrence G. 
Brooks, Medford, Mass., Mr. Francis F. 
Campbell, Tulsa, Okla., Mr. Dudley H. 
Dorr, Lancaster, Mass., Mr. S. M. Myers, 
Cleveland, O., Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Roy Wensberg, Seattle. 
The directors will serve for three years. 


GOVERNOR’S ASSISTANT: Dr. W. Wal- 
demar W. Argow, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed to the Governor’s Commission for 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
A member of his chureh, Dr. R. E. Lenhard, 
orthopedist, was also named to the com- 
mission. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The 75th anniversary celebration of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women brought to Bos- 
ton (where it was an important part of the 
130th May Meetings) hundreds of branch 
members from all parts of the U.S.—one 
of the largest gatherings of Unitarian wom- 
en on record. 

They praised the work of liberal women 
from public life (right, above, Mrs. George 
Pieksen greets citation recipients Margaret 
Halsey, author, Emily Taft Douglas and 
Maurine Neuberger, wives of the U. S. Sen- 
ators from Illinois and Oregon and leaders 
in American life in their own right); heard 
a well-known woman author and_psychol- 
ogist define “The Happy Liberal” (see p. 11 
for text of Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet’s ad- 
dress); held a reception for all members and 
May Meetings guests at the headquarters of 
the American Unitarian Association (above 
left, Mrs. Pieksen, St. Louis chairman of the 
Diamond Jubilee Committee cuts the AI- 
liance’s 75th birthday cake; left, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Stebbins, Cambridge member, pours 
for Mrs. Helen Katz, St. Paul and Rev. 
~ Peter Raible of Providence); they saw hos- 
tess Boston area Alliance members in vari- 
ous period costumes which they had made 
from authentic patterns (above right, top- 
hatters from the skit “Past, Present and 
Future”; right, ushers at the annual meeting. 


‘THE HAPPY LIBERAL’: Left, members of the Alliance at the Anniversary Banquet, culmination of the week of official meetings, at 
which the Alliance “brought back to life’ in pantomime such notable Unitarian women as Julia Ward Howe, Susan B, Anthony, Dor- 
othea Dix, the three Peabody sisters (of Salem), Louisa May Alcott; right, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, as president and first lady 
of the A.U.A., talk with Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet. 
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Who are these Unitarians? 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association presents the fol- 
lowing nominations to be voted upon by 
the General Conference at Detroit, August 
24-29, 1955: 


For the Business Committee 
(to serve for two years) 


REV. CLIFTON G. HOFFMAN, FAIR- 
HAVEN, MASS. 

Minister, Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, 
Mass., since 1950. Director, Youth Educa- 
tion, A.U.A., 1948-49. Dean of Students, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
1945-48. Methodist Ministry, 1934-45. Uni- 
tarian chairman of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian New England Ministers Institute for 
1955. President, Channing Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. Chairman, New Eng- 
land Regional Youth Work Committee. 
Author, Division of Education pamphlet on 
junior high young people. 


REV. FRANK O. HOLMES, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKLA. 

Renominated for a second term on the Busi- 
ness Committee. Minister, First Unitarian 
Church of Okla- 
homa City — since 
1948; minister, Uni- 
_ tarian Church of 
E~Concord: (N90 H., 
_ 1942-48; minister, 
_. First Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Jamaica 
' Plain, Mass., 1927- 
42; minister, Har- 
vard Street Unitari- 
an Church (now 
merged with First 
Parish), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1920-27. For- 
mer (REE Regional Director, A.U.A. 
Former president, Religious Arts Guild, and 
former trustee, Christian Register. Director 
and former president, Oklahoma City and 
County Urban League. Director, Oklahoma 
County Health Association. Oklahoma state 
correspondent, American Civil Liberties 
Union. 


JOHN HOWLAND, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Renominated for a second term on the Busi- 
ness Committee, of which he is presently 
secretary. Past chairman, Steering Commit- 
tee; first president and former trustee, Uni- 
tarian Society of Cleveland. President and 
trustee, Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleve- 
land. Member, City Club, Citizens League, 
Cleveland. Member, Ohio State and Ameri- 
can Bar Associations. Mr. Howland is a 
lawyer associated with Ford, Reece, How- 
land & Wegman. He was formerly a U.S. 
Army Captain, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps. 


MRS. MONTGOMERY S. LEWIS, INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Vice-president, Board of Trustees, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Indianapolis; chairman, 
Church Constitution Committee, 1952-53; 
member, Endowment and Memorial Funds 
Committee. Member, Budget Committee of 
Community Chest and Finance Committee 
of Visiting Nurse Association. Director, 
United Community Defense Services, Inc. 
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Member, Steering Committee, Public Health 
Section of Indiana League for Nursing. Di- 
rector, Marion County Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and Indiana Public Health Associa- 
tion. Past chairman, Advisory Council of 
State Board of Health. Recipient of “Dis- 
tinguished Service Award” for 1952, Indiana 
Public Health Association. Past director, 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 


FREDERICK S. YOUNGS, BANGOR, 
MAINE 

Member, Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, since 1914; past 
member of Church Council and Worship 
Committee. Present chairman, Northern 
New England Region of Unitarian Churches 
and former vice-president for Maine on 
New England Unitarian Council. President 
and member of Executive Committee, 
Maine Unitarian Association. Member, 
Budget Committee of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. Mr. Youngs has been Treasurer of 
the University of Maine since 1923. 


For the Program Committee 
(to serve for two years) 
DR. ARNOLDUS GOUDSMIT, YOUNGS- 
TOWN, OHIO 

Trustee, First Unitarian Church of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, since 1949. Director of Mead- 
ville Unitarian Conference since 1954. For- 
merly member of Remonstrant Church in 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. Director, Child 
Guidance Center of Youngstown, and of the 
Executive Committee of the Youngstown 
Branch of the Ohio Civil Liberties Union. 
Served as Major, U.S. Army Medical Corps, 
during World War II, concluding his service 
with the General Hospital Unit on Iwo 
Jima. Dr. Goudsmit is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. 


REV. RICHARD HENRY, KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 

Renominated for a second term on the Pro- 
gram Committee. Minister, Tennessee Val- 
ley Unitarian Church 
since 1949; minister, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
1949-50; assistant 
minister, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and minister 
of Willow Place 
Chapel,. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1946-49. Act- 
ing Regional Direc- 
tor, Thomas Jefferson Conference, 1953-54. 
Past secretary-treasurer, Middle Atlantic 
Branch of the Unitarian Ministers Associa- 
tion. Present president, Knox Area Mental 
Health Association; general chairman, 
Knox Chapter, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1953-54. Former co- 
chairman, Religion and Mental Health 
Commission, Protestant Council. 


REV. JACK MENDELSOHN, JR., INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, IND. 
Renominated for a second term on the Pro- 
gram Committee, of which he is presently 
chairman. Minister, All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis; minister, Church of 
the Christian Union (Unitarian), Rockford, 
Ill., 1946-54; minister, Beverly Unitarian 


Community Church, 


Church of Chicago, 1944-46; minister, 
Brewster, Mass., 1942-44. Present member, 
A.U.A. Division of Publications Pamphlet 
Commission; member, Advisory Council, 
1954-55. Former director, Western Unitari- 
an Conference. Former secretary-treasurer 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Member, Indiana Civil Liberties Union, The 
Indiana Association for Mental Health, In- 
dianapolis Council on World Affairs. 


MRS. ELBERT R. RICE, JR., DALLAS, 
TEXAS 


. Trustee for two years and vice-president for 


three years of the Unitarian Church of Dal- 
las; served as chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee. Served as president and member of 
the Program Committee, Dallas Alliance. 
General Alliance: member of N.L.T.C. Pro- 
gram Committee, member of Survey Com- 
mission, director of Southwest, delegate to 
National Leadership Training Conference. 
Served as assistant to the President, Uni- 
tarian Ministers Association, and Secretary 
of the South West Unitarian Conference. 


For the Nominating Committee 
(to serve for four years) 


REV. THEODORE C. ABELL, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA (Pacific Coast 
Council) 

Minister, First Unitarian*Society of Sacra- 

mento since 1946. Director, A.U.A., 1952- 

55. Member, Committee on Travel Equali- 

zation, 1948-49. President, Pacific Coast 

Unitarian Council, 1948-53, and member, 

Council Board, 1948-54. Director, Central 

District Conference of Unitarian Churches, 

and past secretary-treasurer, Central Pacific 

Branch, Unitarian Ministers Association. 

President, Sacramento County Social Hy- 

giene Society, 1948-49. Director, Greater 

Broadway Kiwanis Club, since 1954. Field 

Director, American Red Cross in overseas 

service to armed forces, 1942-44. Registered 

Social Worker, State. of Calif. Director, Sac- 

ramento Committee on. Alcoholism, and 

member, Steering Committee for Senior 

Citizens of Sacramento. 


REV. EDWIN T. BUEHRER, CHICAGO, 
ILL. (Western Unitarian Conference) 
Minister, Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago, since. 1941; 
minister, University 


Orono, Maine, 
1937-41; minister, 
First Congregational 
Church, Haworth, 
N.J., 1927-37. Direc- 
tor, A.U.A., 1950- 
53; member, Pro- 
gram Committee, 
1945-47; member, 
Division of Publica- 
tions Pamphlet Commission and Editorial - 
Advisory Committee, 1952-54; member, Di- 
vision of Churches Advisory Council, 1952- 
53; former chairman and member, Commit- 
tee on the Ministry. Present president and 
past director of Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. Former director, Lake Geneva Sum- 
mer Assembly. 


MRS. DANFORTH B. LINCOLN, MIL- 
TON, MASS. 

Member, First Congregational Parish, Mil- 

ton; past president of Alliance and present 


chairman of Alliance Education Committee. 


Secretary, A.U.A. Business Committee, 
1947-49; member, Division of Education Ad- 
visory Council, 1943-49; member, 1944-50, 
and chairman, 1944-49, of Youth Work 
Committee. Past treasurer and director of 
United Unitarian Appeal and present U.U.A. 
representative to the Denominational Plan- 
ning Council. Served four years as president 
of League of Women Voters. Auxiliary 
Council of Children’s Mission to Children, 
1950-53. Secretary, Milton United Nations 
Committee. Finance chairman of Milton 
Girl Scouts Council for three years. Active 
in Community Chest and various charitable 
drives. 


PHILIP T. DALSIMER, PORT WASH- 
INGTON, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. (Mid- 
dle Atlantic States Council) 

Trustee since 1945 of North Shore Unitarian 

Church, Port Washington, L.I., and presi- 

dent, 1950-53. Director since 1949 and 

president, 1952-53, United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. Member, New York Patent Law Asso- 
ciation, American Bar Association, Ameri- 
can Patent Law Association, and United 

States Trade-mark Association. Permanent 

Class Treasurer, Columbia Law School, 

Class of 1936. Member, Board of Gover- 

nors, University of Michigan Club of New 

York, 1937-53. Mr. Dalsimer is an attorney 

associated with Kane, Dalsimer and Kane 

of New York. 


MRS. ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, EX- 
ETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE (Northern 
New England Region) 

Member, The First Unitarian Society of 

Exeter, N.H. Past member and chairman of 

A.U.A. Historical Library, 1942-54; mem- 

ber, Committee on Religious Education, 

1938-40, and Committee on Church Schools, 

1940-43. Past treasurer, vice-president, and 

director of General Alliance. Mrs. Stoneham 

is a member of the Exeter, N.H., School 

Board and president of the Exeter League 

of Women Voters. 


For Commission on Planning and Review 
(to serve for four years) 


DR. J. FORD LEWIS, STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Minister, First Unitarian Church of Stock- 
ton, Calif., since 


1952. President, Bay 
Area Ministers As- 
sociation. Member, 
Board of Trustees, 
Starr King School 
for the Ministry. 
Chairman, Unitari- 
an Public Affairs 
Committee of Calif. 
President, Stockton 
Council for Civic 
Unity. Member, 
Mayor’s Committee 
on Urban Blight, 
Stockton. Trustee, San Joaquin County Can- 
cer Society. Trustee, Central Valley Area 
Camp Fire Girls. Member, American Civil 
Liberties Union, United World Federalists, 
and Kiwanis Club. Former teacher and civil 
servant. Wrote doctoral dissertation on “A 
History of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee.” 


FRANK S. SYMONS, MONTREAL, QUE- 
7. BEC 


President of Church of the Messiah, Mont- 
real, 1938-41, 1946; present member of the 
Committee of Management. A.U.A. Re- 
gional Vice-president, 1942-45, and director, 
1945-48; member, Editorial Committee, 
1945-47; member, Advisory Council, Divi- 
sion of Churches, 1942-45; member, Ad- 
visory Council, Division of Promotions and 


Publications, 1942-45, 1947-48; member, 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
Committee, 1945-46; member, Ministerial 


Salaries Committee, 1950-51; chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, 1951-53. 


For Members of the Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian), Inc. 
(to serve for four years) 


DR. MERRILL E. BUSH, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 
Renominated for second term as Member of 
Council of Liberal Churches. Member, Uni- 
tarian Society of Germantown. Director of 
the A.U.A. Department of Adult Education, 
1947-52. Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion, Council of Liberal Churches. Member, 
Committee of Seventy and Fair Educational 
Opportunities Committee, Philadelphia. 
Member of Pennsylvania Committee on 
UNICEF and various educational and pro- 
fessional organizations. Dr. Bush is Head- 
master of Friends’ Central School in Phila- 
delphia. He was formerly Associate 
Professor of Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


NATHANIEL L. HARRIS, DEDHAM, 
MASS. 

Deacon and trustee, First Church in Ded- 
ham, Mass., since 1932. Regional Vice 
President, A.U.A., 1949-51, and director, 
1951-54. Chairman, A.U.A. Budget Com- 
mittee, 1949-54. Chairman of the Budget 
Committee, 1947-49, and former treasurer 
of the United Unitarian Appeal. Past treas- 
urer of the Christian Register. Mr. Harris 
is vice-president and treasurer of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., director of the 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and trustee of the Dedham Institution 
for Savings. 


REV. WILLIAM W. LEWIS, PORTS- 
MOUTH, N.H. 
Minister, Unitarian-Universalist Church in 


Portsmouth, N.H., since 1945. Minister 
elect, Unitarian Church, Arlington, Mass. 
(September 1, 1955). Member, A.U.A. 


Board of Directors, 1952-55, and member, 
Executive Committee, 1954-55. Member, 
Joint Youth Activities Committee, 1954-55. 
Chairman, Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sion on Federal Union, 1951-53. Member, 
Joint By-laws Committee on Federal Union, 
1951-53. Member, Commission on Church 
Union, 1948-51. 


DR. NILS Y. WESSELL, MEDFORD, 
MASS. 
Member, First Congregational Parish, the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Mass. 
Member, National Advisory Committee of 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Fellow, 
American Psychological Association, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Trustee, New England Colleges 
Fund, Boston Floating Hospital. Chairman, 
Governor’s Committee to Study Massachu- 
setts Penal System; Administrative Board 
of New England Medical Center. Director, 


Canadian USC sets records; 


‘converts’ Korea to salt cod 


A fund drive total of $164,000, relief 
goods to the value of $359,000 shipped 
abroad, ten local branches, 150,095 pounds 
of new and used clothing packaged and sent 
to Korea, Greece, France, and Austria are 
all record figures for the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada in its 9th year, ac- 
cording to the 1954 annual report of Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, its director. 

The Committee’s most original project was 
“Operation Codfish,” under which $50,000 
worth of native Canadian cod were pledged 
to Korean avon and orphanages. With a 
reported 85% carbo- 
hydrate diet in that 
country and a “seri- 
ous protein  defi- 
ciency,” “cod is the 
most welcome relief 
food ever received,” 
a U.N. official stated. 
One Canadian dollar 
can give a child a 
two-months’ diet of 
the dried and salted 
fish from Newfound- 

le Sees land and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Plans are being made to 
ship 350,000 pounds in 1955, the report 
announced. 

The fund-raising campaign was completed 
largely from Canadian contributions of 
one- and two-dollar bills, except for two 
$4,000 grants. Saskatchewan school children 
answered their minister of education’s plea 
for 10c donations to “Operation Codfish” 
with a total of $1500. 

Relief goods, largely food, with a small 
percentage of ambulances, sewing machines, 
tools, woolen blankets, etc., were sent to 
Korea, Greece, France, Austria, Italy, and 
India. 

In the “Barley for Korea” project, 
financially the largest project yet undertaken 
by the USC of Canada, 125,000 pounds of 
Canadian barley went to Korea for the 
three hardest months of the winter. 


Other Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada projects have maintained orphans 
in homes in France, Italy, Austria, and 
Greece; provided powdered milk for Seoul 
babies abandoned on the streets and suffer- 
ing from malnutrition; sent three ambu- 
lances to India; given emergency blankets 
and clothing to citizens of Thessaly dis- 
possessed of their homes by the earthquake. . 

During the summer, Dr. Hitschmanova 
visited each of the projects of the Commit- 
tee around the circumference of the globe. 
She was one of the first persons from 
abroad to see the wake of the spring earth- 
quake in Thessaly, Greece, and estimate im- 
mediate needs. Her tour took her to the 
jungles of India where the ambulance service 
had been set up, and to Korea. 

Plans are made for an expansion of these 
services during 1955. 


—————SK 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Dr. Wessell is President of Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. He is also Professor of 
Psychology, Tufts College, and former Vice 
President of the College, 1951-53. 
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In court to fight book banning, 


Beacon calls for press freedom 


An injunction or restraining order which 
would forbid publication and distribution of 
a book is “an unconstitutional interference 
with the freedom of the press guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts,” lawyers for the Beacon 
Press, Inc., stated in Equity Court on 
June 16. 


They protested against a temporary re- 
straining order which had, on April 6, been 
placed by the court on “Krebiozen”: The 
Great Cancer Mystery, by Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, scheduled by the Press for publi- 
cation May 18. An amicus curiae brief was 
filed by the American Book Publishers’ 
Council, representing 90% of the general 
book publishers in America. 

The Krebiozen Research Foundation of 
Chicago, producers of the alleged treat- 


ment for cancer which is the subject of - 


Dr. Stoddard’s book, is seeking through its 
lawyers, the Boston firm of Hale and Dorr, 
to keep the book from the public on the 
grounds that it contains “false, fradulent, 
wrongful, malicious and erroneous state- 
ments which tend to injure and destroy the 
good name and professional reputation of 
[the Foundation] and the commercial value 
of the drug, Krebiozen.” 

The court, on the basis of this charge and 
until further hearings could be held, had 
placed the Beacon Press book, then in gal- 
ley form, under an ex parte ban which pro- 
hibited publication and distribution. 

At the hearing in Massachusetts Superior 
Court in Boston, Judge Joseph L. Hurley 
heard Frank B. Frederick, lawyer for the 
Press, contend: “Previous restraint is cen- 
sorship in its most insidious form. What is 
important is that the truth be established, 
and there is no safe road to the truth with- 
out the right of public debate and criticism. 
The issuance of an injunction in this case 
would close this road and this is a road 
which the Constitutions of the United States 
and Massachusetts, as construed again and 
again by our Courts, say shall not be closed. 

“The point at issue in the present pro- 
ceeding is whether the truth or falsity of 
the petitioners’ claims shall be tried and 
tested in the crucible of the fullest and 
freest public discussion or whether the Court 
can or should assume the awful responsibil- 
ity of stifling such discussion before its 
birth.” 

The American Book Publishers’ Council, 
a national organization speaking for 90% 
of American publishers, presented a “friend 
of the Court” brief supporting Beacon Press 
with the opinion that “it is both wrong as 
a matter of law and dangerous as a matter 
of social policy, to restrain beforehand the 
publishing of any serious book, particularly 
where that book is devoted to the consider- 
ation of a question of profound public 
significance... .” 

The present attempt to enjoin “Krebiozen”: 
The Great Cancer Mystery is the latest 
skirmish in a long fight over the drug al- 
legedly made from horse serum. The author 
of the Beacon Press book, Dr. Stoddard, 
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former moderator of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, was president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the time when the drug 
was being investigated. Research was under 
the direction of Dr. Stevan Durovic, dis- 
coverer of the drug, and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
plaintiff for “Krebiozen” in the case now 
pending, then vice-president of the Uni- 
versity. 

Following a report in 1953 by a commit- 
tee of the American Medical Association 
which said “Krebiozen” was “worthless,” 
Dr. Stoddard requested that work on it in 
the University laboratories be stopped. This 
precipitated a dispute within the Board of 
Trustees which resulted in Dr. Stoddard’s 
resignation from presidency of the Uni- 
versity. Supporters of the drug demanded 
a legislative hearing, charging that there 
was a conspiracy against “Krebiozen.” Pre- 
liminary reports on the hearing indicated 
that no evidence of a conspiracy was found. 

At the time of the granting of the re- 
straining order, editors of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch wrote that apparently the 
judge imposing the injunction “does not 
know that the publication of books is not 
prohibited in advance under law in the 
United States....The amazing thing is that 
any judge of any court would issue it.” The 
Chicago Tribune said in an editorial: “Re- 
straint prior to publication is the most 
vicious form of censorship, held to be un- 
constitutional a quarter of a century ago 
by the United States Supreme Court... . Dr. 
Stoddard ...is a highly respected citizen dis- 
cussing a controversial question of which 
he has intimate knowledge. That a court 
should seek to gag him would be unbeliev- 
able if it had not happened.” 

Publishers Weekly, magazine of the book 
trade, in reporting on the court action, said 
that it believed the restraining order the 
first of its kind in recent publishing history. 


‘The pick of paperbacks’ ; 
Beacon, the newcomer, stars 


In its June 11 issue, the Saturday Review 
of Literature listed forty-five. “particularly 
fine” paperbacks (reprints of classics in 
fiction and non-fiction between 65¢ and 
$1.95)—and chose all of the Beacon re- 
prints, the highest proportion for any house, 
five out of six on the house’s first paper- 
back list (the sixth is an original). 

The Saturday Review list included eight 
houses publishing in the reprint field; all 
of the other paperback. programs were 
started between one month and two years 
before the Beacon list. 

Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology (which 
has gone into a second printing), The 
Greeks and Their Gods, The Century of 
Total War, Homage to Catalonia, and 
Three Who Made a Revolution were the 
titles mentioned (two out of five on the 
Saturday Review’s “philosophy and religion” 
list, and three out of seven on its “history 
and politics” list). 


Church wins in local court 
others protest Calif. oath 


On March 25 the Los Angeles Times, 
using a national AP dispatch, reported: 

“Superior Judge Philbrick McCoy yester- 
day upheld the stand of People’s Church of 
San Fernando Valley in refusing to sign a 
loyalty declaration in its application for tax 
exemption. 

“The jurist sided with A. L. Wirin, at- 


- torney for the American Civil Liberties 


Union, who contended that the church, a 
Unitarian-Universalist organization, was vic- 
tim of discriminatory legislation, in that 
householders did not have to swear to their 
loyalty in claiming tax exemption. 

“He pointed out that the State Constitu- 
tion provides that no ‘citizen or class of citi- 
zens be granted privileges or immunities 
which upon the same terms shall not be 
granted to all citizens.” : 

This is the first of the cases brought into 
court by a Unitarian church because of the 
controversial Levering Act (which requires 
churches to sign a loyalty oath before re- 
ceiving tax exemption as charitable organ- 
izations) which has been decided upon by 
a iudge. The decision, however, was limited, 
and County and City counsel say that there 
will be an appeal. The Van Nuys church is 
trying to raise money to continue arguing 
the case in higher courts. 

The First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco has signed the oath with a protest in- 
cluding the statements: “Whatever the in- 
tentions of the proponents of the declara- 
tion, its effect, we believe, is to discourage 
criticism and dissent. This requirement rep- 
resents the further unfolding of a pattern 
of enforced conformity in thought and 
speech and thus presents a very real danger 
to our American way of life... . 

A fund for Religious Freedom has been 
established by the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council for the purpose of helping to elim- 
inate the loyalty oath requirements from the 
State Constitution. 

Other developments in the California tax 
controversy are: 

The Unitarian Church of Marin County, 
newest in the state, voted not to sign the 
loyalty oath, and to pay the tax; 

Berkeley voted to follow its last year’s 
action and not sign the oath, filing a protest 
against the law requiring it; - 

Long Beach voted to sign the oath; 

Los Angeles raised $13,000 in its Religi- 
ous Freedom campaign to pay the tax and 
the expenses of court opposition to it. The 
church is a member of the newly formed 
Inter-Faith Council to Eliminate Tax Oaths 
which includes Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Quakers, Rabbis, and Unitarians; 

Palo Alto received a letter from State 
Assemblyman Weinberger, co-sponsor of @ 
bill calling for an extension of the oath to 
cover all groups using tax-exempt property, 
saying: “. . . since I believe it utterly con- 
trary to all our American beliefs and our 
form of government that any minister should 
feel it necessary to screen the membership 
of his church lest he lose his tax exemption, 
I am withdrawing my support from the bill 
and should it come to a vote in the Assem- 
bly I will vote against it. I greatly appre- 
ciated your taking the trouble to write me 
concerning this measure. .. .” 


‘Peace of mind’ craze attacked by Unitarians; 
‘Pealism’ panaceas derided as mental sedative 


In recent months, “positive thinking” and 
“peace of mind” have come in for a hard 
knocking from religious liberals in the 
United States, including many Unitarian 
ministers, while The Power of Positive 
Thinking enjoyed its 120th week on the best- 
seller lists. 

In the Reporter magazine, “Some Nega- 
tive Thoughts about Norman Vincent Peale” 
brought author William Lee -Miller’s ironic 
evaluation of the Peale phenomenon to read- 
ers. In an article in the Saturday Review, 
Warren Weaver, director of the division of 
natural sciences of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, characterized mental peace as “sluggish 
languor” and “bovine complacency.” Report- 
ing the manifestations of the popular 
“peace” quest in the nation’s capital, the 
Washington Religious Review quoted com- 
ments of a minister that “it is fashionable 
for cabinet meetings to become prayer meet- 
ings, and everybody who is anybody is going 
religious.” 

Comments of Unitarian ministers were 
directed at the easy irresponsibility that 
positive thinking implies and the results 
through history—among them liberal re- 
ligion—of negative or critical thought. In 
Pittsburgh, Irving Murray titled his sermon 
“The Power of Negative Thinking or The 
Uses of Dissent”; Rev. Peter Raible in Provi- 
dence, “Some Negative Thoughts on Positive 
Thinking”; Dr. James Luther Adams, speak- 
ing in Pittsfield, Mass., “The Impotence of 
Positive Thinking’; Rev. Phillips Osgood in 
Orange, N.J., “Peace of Mind, Positive 
Thinking, Beware!” 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn in a radio sermon 
entitled “The Master Key” defined Peale as 
“the medicine man who professes to have a 


single, simple sure-fire cure-all for all of our 
known ills and difficulties, especially if the 
cure involves little moral effort... . You and 
I can have continuous and overpowering 
energy, happiness, success and prosperity; 
we can get people to like us, have peace of 
mind, permanently banish worries, fears, 
sorrows and heartaches, end loneliness and 
inferiority feelings, cure heart condition, 
sleeplessness, ulcers and ‘nerves,’ solve all 
our personality problems, and, on top of 
this, remove the curse of alcoholism.” Posi- 
tive thinking, he suggested, was a “sedative.” 
“If we desire an end to pain and suffering, 
vexations and failures, we will not find it 
in religion, for these experiences are woven 
into the very fabric of life.” 

Palo Alto’s Rev. F. Danford Lion allied 
what he called the “cult of inner peace” with 
the world-negating philosophies which have 
appeared throughout the history of the 
thinking world. They are religions which 
keep far from political and social problems 
with a “completely Pollyanna-like attitude.” 

Rey. Arthur Foote of St. Paul, Minn., 
contrasted the Schweitzer concern with 
moral problems to the Peale-prescribed with- 
drawal from them in a sermon entitled 
“How to Live Under Tension.” “How can 
we be religious, ethical, if our hearts are 
not filled with compassion and concern, as 
we contemplate the misery and heartbreak 
that Man has brought. 

“Our criticism of the Peace-of-Mind 
Movement centers right here, in its moral 
deficiency. It turns its back upon suffering 
and the massive evils of our time, and makes 
religion akin to ‘an opiate of the people.’ 
. . . The mind is not made for peace, but 
for adventure... .” 


Oppenheimer first lecturer 
in lowa Unitarian’s name 


Despite his subject, “Electron Theory: 
Description and Analogy,” Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, director of the Institute for 
Advance Study, Princeton, N.J., drew a 
large audience to the first of a lecture series 
established for one of Iowa’s leading Uni- 
tarians who died last year. 

The John Franklin Carlson lecture fund 
was established in the name of the Iowa 
State College physics professor who had, 
while he lived, helped found a Unitarian 
Fellowship in Ames, and served as its presi- 
dent. The fund, made up from contributions 
from Dr. Carlson’s friends, is to be used 
to bring to the college each year an out- 
standing scholar to lecture on some aspect 
of physical science, its philosophical impli- 
cations, and its relation to human affairs. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, Dr. Carlson wrote his doctoral 
thesis and later with his collaboration a 
paper on the subject of cosmic ray showers, 
presenting a thesis which is now referred to 
as “The Carlson-Oppenheimer theory,” and 
which laid the foundation for extensive theo- 
retical investigation in the field. 

Dr. Gordon Danielson, another physicist 
at Iowa State College and active member 
of the Ames Unitarian Fellowship, intro- 
duced Dr.- Oppenheimer. 
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Sunday morning Summer 
Services in Unitarian Churches 


MAINE 


Belfast: June-August, 10:45 

Castine: June-August, 10:45 

Ellsworth: June, July 4, Sept. 4, 10:45 

Kennebunk: June-August 14, 11:00 

Ocean Point Memorial Chapel, Boothbay: 

July-August, 11:00 

Portland First Parish: June-Sept. 4, 11:00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hampton Falls: July 10-August, 10:45 

Lebanon: August 28, Sept. 4, 11:00 

Newport: July 3-24, 10:00 

Portsmouth: June-July, 11:00 

Walpole: June-August, 11:00 

Wilton Center: June and August, 11:15 

Laconia; June and July, 11:00 


VERMONT 
Burlington: June and July, 11:00 
Brattleboro: June and July, 10:00 
Windsor: June, July 3-17, 10:45 

NEW YORK 
Chautauqua: July and August, 9:30 
New York: Church of All Souls, June 19- 

Sept. 4 
COLORADO 


Colorado Springs: 
evenings. 


July and August, 


Dr. Neale retires from 
pulpit, second career 


Dr. Laurance I. Neale, retiring minister 
of the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
New York City, 
was given a Doc- 
torate of Divinity. 
honoris causa, by 
the Unitarian pres- 
ident of Tufts Uni- 
versity, . Nils, _ Y: 
Wessell, at grad- 
uation ceremonies 
on June 12. His 
citation read: “Suc- 
cessful business- 
man who turned 
his talents to man’s 
spiritual needs, you 
embody the high 
ideals and the deep concern for the welfare 
of fellow men which might well motivate 
all of us. To you, Laurance Irving Neale, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity.” 
Dr. Neale, for the last 13 years minister of 
the New York All Souls church, spent the 
first thirty years following his graduation 
from Harvard in the business world, serving 
as vice-president of a gypsum _ products 
company and as a member of various gov- 
ernment advisory and regulatory commis- 
sions. At the age of 53 he entered Union 
Theological Seminary, and became Acting 
Minister of the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls in New York two years later. . 

Dr. Neale is the first man to have been 
acting minister, associate minister, minister 
and minister emeritus of All Souls Church. 
The East Midtown Ministers Association, 
of which he was president, honored Dr. 
Neale on his resignation, as did the Metro- 
politan Division of the Unitarian Ministers 
Association and the Manhattan Division of 
the Protestant Council of New York. 


Worcester minister 


to New York All Souls 


Rev. Walter Donald Kring, since 1946 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., has accepted a call from 
the congregation of the Unitarian Church 
of All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80th St., 
N.Y., to serve as minister. 

He succeeds Dr. Laurance I. Neale, min- 
ister of the All Souls church for 13 years, 
who was recently named minister emeritus. 

In 1953, Mr. Kring was elected to a four- 
year term as secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association; he is president of 
Beacon Press, Inc. Mr. Kring served as as- 
sistant to Dr. Charles E. Park at the First 
Church in Boston, as minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Hoosick Falls, N.Y., 
and in the chaplaincy of the U.S. Navy be- 
fore going to Worcester. 


Liverpool-Chicago swap 

The First Unitarian Church of Chicago 
and the Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, are exchanging ministers for the sum- 
mer. Dr. Leslie T. Pennington sailed on 
April 18 to take over the pulpit of Rev. 
Eric Shirvell Price in England. Mr. Price 
came to Boston to bring greetings from the 
British General Assembly of Unitarians to 
the May Meetings delegates, and will preach 
in the Chicago church in Mr. Pennington’s 
pulpit. 


Lb 


Alaska opened for Unitarians; 
L.L. considers wives as ‘laymen’ 


Financed by money from the Henry 
Dexter Sharpe Fund of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, the first Unitarian inroads in 
the territory of Alaska—and a trip to Mex- 
ico—are to be made in September by the 
director of fellowships of the _ American 
Unitarian Association. 

At the 1954 annual meeting, delegates 
voted to use rather than save the fund given 
to the Laymen’s League by Henry D. 
Sharpe, member of the Providence, R.L, 
chapter of the League who died last year. 
The Council of the organization decided to 
spend the money on extension in the Uni- 
tarian denomination. In January of this year 
it instigated a survey to determine the most 
effective ways of increasing public knowl- 
edge of liberal religion. Questionnaires have 
been sent to new Unitarians in 35 churches 
throughout the country asking how they 
first became acquainted with Unitarianism. 
Results are now being tabulated and will be 
used as the basis of further extension policy. 

The first use of the Sharpe fund will be 
Munroe Husband’s ttrail-blazing trip to 
Alaska and Mexico in the fall of this year. 
Advertisements of a Unitarian meeting to 
take place in September have already been 
placed in the five Alaskan cities which 
have daily papers—Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Sitka. and Ketchikan. In Mexico, 
Mr. Husbands will discuss with the bilingual 
fellowship already in existence there, ways 
of introducing Unitarianism in other cities 
in Mexico and Central America. 

League delegates also voted that an 
amendment to the bylaws be submitted to 
the 1956 meeting which would admit groups 
of Unitarian men and their wives—the first 
time women have been considered for mem- 
bership. They decided by a “29-28” vote 


against amending -the bylaws to admit 
women to general membership. 
CALIFORNIA OFFICIALS: Sheriff of 


Santa Clara County, Calif., is Mel Hawley, 
a member of the Palo Alto Unitarian 
church. The state senator from San Joaquin 
County is Alan Short, a member of the 
Stockton church. ; 


REMINISCING ON THE LATE 19TH 
CENTURY: Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, former 
president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry at Berkeley, and recipient 
of the Annual Unitarian Award for his two- 
volume History of Unitarianism, spent his 
89th birthday at the other end of the con- 
tinent from his Calif. home, at the Annual 
Visitation Day of the Harvard Divinity 
School. Speaking as a member of the class 
of 1890, Dr. Wilbur was the central figure 
of the reunion. He presented to the school 
his complete notes taken in lectures of Dean 
Charles Carroll Everett, and also a $2,000 
check toward the Harvard Divinity School 
Endowment Fund, founded to “revitalize” 
the school as a world center of religious 
study. On the same day, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, was reelected president of 
the school alumni association, Rev. Walter 
Kring, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, vice-president, and Rev. 
John Henry Wilson, minister of the Second 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) of Wil- 
ton, N.H., secretary. 


Commission solicits suggestions 
to improve Unitarian conferences 


Among its activities the Commission is studying the setup and tone of the A.U.A. meet- 
ings, with a view to increasing their appeal and improving their atmosphere.’ 

Several criticisms have already been made. Constructive suggestions are also coming in. 

For example, it is suggested that all services, including hymns and choir selections, be 
couched in terms acceptable to both theist and humanist ears. Another thought is that the 
meetings be concentrated into fewer calendar days. Another is that more visitors be taken 
into the homes of local members for the period of the meetings. A minor item is the hint 
that Boston serve us seafood as far as possible. 

The tone of the luncheon meeting of the UUA is highly commended. So are Bull Ses- 
sions. The question of introducing more “Reports from the Field” has been renewed. 

There is a call for one or more centers where people can wash up, rest, and have tea. 
A Travelers’ Aid Bureau is suggested, and there is a plea for more centralization around 
the A.U.A. and recognition that it is the only organization (except the UUA) of us all. 

Our lay people as well as our ministers are interested, and both groups contain individu- 
als who think and who are articulate. The Commission appeals to these individuals to send 
in their comments and suggestions at once. It is important to have them now, so that the 
Commission’s report to the Detroit meetings may take account of them. 

This notice is an invitation to you to sit down and write your ideas to: W. R. Greeley, 
Moderator, 9 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

John B. Fisher, Chairman, Commission on Planning and Review 
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Trans-ocean delegates 
junior-style this summer 


A younger version of the religious liberal 
delegate will represent American Unitarians 
and Universalists at European conferences 
this summer. Thirty members of the Liberal 
Religious Youth are sailing in July to par- 
ticipate in a program sponsored by the 
American International Religious Fellow- 
ship Committee—to speak for young Amer- 
ica along with the “Pilgrimage” of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and the official 


-delegation of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation to the Belfast ILA.R.F. Conference. 

The group, boys and girls of college age, 
will travel from Quebec to Cheshire, Eng- 
land, where from July 16-23 they will at- 
tend the IRF Conference; then to Belfast, 
Ireland, for the I.A.R.F. Congress being 
held from July 23-28; thence to Chur- 
walden, Switzerland for two study courses 
at the Albert Schweitzer College. In the re- 
maining time before a late summer return 
to the United States, they will visit IRF 
member groups in Holland, Switzerland, 
and Germany. 

Members of the groups will come from 
Ohio, Okla., Maine, Ontario, N.Y., Mass., 
N.J., N.H., Cal., R.I., Saskatchewan, Texas, 
Minn., and Mich. 

Miss Alice Harrison, associate director of 
LRY, and Mr. Axel Hoffer of Harvard Uni- 
versity and secretary of IRF will lead the 
group, which leaves by boat on July 4. 


CLC names administrator 


Rev. Raymond C. Hopkins, minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church of Brock- 
ton, Mass., this 
spring was named 
acting administrator 
for the Council of 


Liberal Churches 
(Universalist - Uni- 
tarian), Inc. A 


graduate of Tufts 
College and Theo- 
logical School, Mr. 
Hopkins has served 
in Brockton since 
1946. He is chair- 
man of the Joint 
Universalist - Uni- 
tarian Program Committee for the Biennial 
Conference at Detroit, and a member of 
the Joint Universalist-Unitarian Commission 
on Federal Union. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Kennebunk, Me.: Robert Henry Holmes 
installed as minister, June 10 (17th minister 
in the church’s 205 years of existence). 

Gardner, Mass.: Ralph Cooper Bailey or- 
dained and installed as minister, May 1. 

Littleton, Mass.: Paul Harris, Jr., ordained 
and installed as minister, May 15. - 

Norton, Mass.: George C. Whitney or- 
dained and installed as minister, May 25. 

Staten Island, N.Y.: Charles A. Reinhardt 
installed as minister, May 15. 

Meadville, Pa.: John Burton Wolf in- 
stalled as minister, April 17. 

Youngstown, O.:; Robert A. Schade in- 
stalled as minister, June 12. 

Providence, R.J., Westminster Unitarian — 
Church: Carl Haycock Whittier, Jr., or- 
dained and installed as minister, June 13. 


ROXBURY SEEKS NEW STEEPLE 


One morning half a century ago a noted 
teacher at the Harvard Law School ap- 
peared at class wearing a black arm band. 
In answer to a sympathetic colleague’s in- 
quiry as to the nature of the bereavement, 
Jeremiah Smith replied: “My brother died 
one hundred years ago today.” The aston- 
ished colleague then learned that the brother 
had actually fought in the Revolutionary 
War. This meant that Jeremiah Smith and 
his father spanned more than the lifetime 
of our republic and more than half of 
American history beginning with the 
Pilgrims. 

This story was called to mind by reading 
the History of the First Church in Roxbury 
published in 1908 by Walter Thwing during 
the pastorate of Rev. James DeNormandie, 
who died sixteen years later. Up to that 
time, from the founding of the Church in 
1632, there had been eleven ministers. Ex- 
cluding two who had died in their twenty’s, 
the average length of service was thirty 
years. Their average life span was seventy- 
three years, which is high even now, com- 
pared with the average life expectancy. 

The most famous of the Roxbury minis- 
ters was, of course, John Eliot. He was a 
man who possessed extraordinary qualities— 
a keen mind, a tough body, and a truly 
Christian spirit. In a comparatively short 
time he mastered the Algonquin language 
sufficiently to write a grammar, translate the 
Bible into the Indian language, and preach 
effectively to the Indians. In the course of 
his missionary work he underwent much 
physical hardship, yet lived into his eighty- 
seventh year. His kindly and generous spirit 
is attested by many incidents throughout 
his life. 

Reading the History, one is impressed 
with the important role played by this 
church in the life of the colony and later 
the commonwealth, and in the Roxbury 
community itself. One of its earliest acts 
was founding the Roxbury Latin School. It 
participated in the founding of Harvard 
College. It contributed its full share of pub- 
lic officials, among them Governor Dudley, 
and many members of the Colonial and 
subsequent Legislatures and Municipal 
Councils. Names like Ruggles, Heath, and 
Warren are reflected in the highways of 
Roxbury today. The names of two persons 
internationally known in music are on the 
church rolls. Lillian Norton sang soprano 
in the choir in 1878. Later, on the operatic 
stage, she was Madam Nordica. Philip Hale, 
the celebrated musical critic, was organist 
from 1889 to 1904. 

The early theology of the church was, of 
course, Calvinistic. Rey. Nehemiah Walter 
was a brother-in-law of Cotton Mather. 
However, toward the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, heretical thoughts were being expressed 
in some pulpits. Several years before Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore Sermon, Rev. Eliphalet 
Porter preached to his Roxbury congrega- 
tion that in his opinion belief in the Trinity 
was not essential to good standing in his 
church. Not long after that the church be- 
came Unitarian in name as well as in fact. 

Five church edifices have stood suc- 
cessively on the approximate site of the 
present building. One burned; three others 
were replaced by larger structures. The 
present meetinghouse has now stood for one 
hundred fifty years. While it has been re- 
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stored substantially at least once and ninety 
years ago had to have a new steeple, sub- 
sequent wear and tear, more especially the 
buffetings of nature, again necessitate re- 
pairs estimated at $50,000. As in the case 
of the Old North Church, the Roxbury 
steeple was a casualty of Hurricane Carol. 

John Eliot’s ministry gives the Roxbury 
church a unique standing, but apart from 
him it is rich in history. For over three 
hundred years it has played a great part 
secularly and spiritually in the community. 
Its present structure is a beautiful example 
of church architecture. It rests on historic 
ground in a fine location. It is an historic 
landmark. It still is an active Unitarian 
church despite almost complete metamor- 
phosis of the local population. 


For all these reasons Unitarians every- 


where should take an active interest in 
helping to preserve this church edifice. As 
in the case of the Old North Church the 
parish itself cannot be expected to bear the 
major part of the financial burden. It is too 
great a burden for a small group and, as in 
the case of the Old North Church, the ap- 
peal is for a national monument and is 
entitled to national support. 

The Chinese perhaps overdo ancestor 
worship; we Americans underdo it. If the 
present generation were more familiar with 
the kind of people who established and 
built up communities such as Roxbury there 
would be less disrespect for authority and 
moral fundamentals and consequently less 
outright lawlessness. One way to present 
the past effectively is through striking monu- 
ments like the Concord Minuteman, Mt. 
Vernon, Monticello, and these two churches. 
John Eliot’s church is not only a monument 
to the best in American life throughout 
three hundred years, it is a monument of 
unusual beauty and distinction. It must be 
preserved as a reminder of the virtues of our 
forefathers in order to help future genera- 
tions keep their own sights high. 

JUDGE LAWRENCE BROOKS 


French ‘fellowship’ to aid 
free religious discussion 


In Le Protestant, a Protestant periodical 
in Geneva, Pastor Georges Marchal, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
International Association for Religious Free- 
dom, reported that on Dec. 5, 1954, the As- 
sociation Liberale Francaise established a 
new liberal religious “fellowship.” Its purpose 
is to provide opportunity for discussion of 
religious problems among those of every 
opinion. Eminent specialists in theology and 
philosophy have promised their support, 
and Dr. Albert Schweitzer has given it his 
blessing. All who want to join the group 
will be admitted. 


JOSEPH GADY ALLEN 


Joseph Cady Allen, born in Rochester, 
N. Y., on January 30, 1869, was reared a 
Presbyterian in Machias, N. Y. Marked from 
his early youth by his precision with words, 
by his inquiring mind and his criticism for 
old usages, young Cady Allen read a series 
of sermons on evolution—then the subject 
of a tremendous controversy between the 
disciples of Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer on one front and the standpatters 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s vintage on the other. 
Becoming convinced of the bondage of 
Christian orthodoxy and their irrelevance 
to the celebration and practice of pure re- 
ligion, he studied at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for his graduation in 1893. 
He also took a year’s special work at the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1894-1895, He 
was granted Unitarian ordination at Wi- 
nona, Ill., in 1895. Then followed a series of 
pastorates ranging from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and including: Winona, IIl.; Redlands, 
Calif.; Scituate, Mass.; Yarmouth, Maine; 
Walpole and Hubbardston, Mass.; Charles- 
town, N. H.; Farmington, Maine; Geneseo, 
Ill.; Rowe and Bernardston, Mass. 

Widely beloved for the concord of his 
family life, for his pastoral qualities, and 
for his leadership in civic affairs, Mr. Allen 
was voted Minister Emeritus in the 
eighteenth year of his residence in the Ber- 
nardston parish. Mrs. Allen died on Septem- 
ber 9, 1947, after twenty-one years of 
sacrificial service as mother and wife. He 
never fully recovered from this loss. 

The Allens adopted two daughters. Him- 
self the last of his own immediate family, 
Mr. Allen is survived by these daughters, 
by their five children, and by two nieces 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

The intense lifelong vitality of this short, 
slight, frail-appearing figure continued to the 
very end. During the fading days of the 
Geneseo church he preached there once a 
month, served as editor of the Geneseo 
Kiwanis Bulletin, and was welcomed to full 
participation in the religious and civic af- 
fairs of the city. During 1954-1955 he at- 
tended the Unitarian Church in Davenport. 
Though handicapped by cataracts, he 
worked daily in his 87th year on a biography 
of King Saul. He died on April 22, 1955, 
at St. Anthony’s Hospital, Rock Island. 

Joseph Cady Allen was marked by his 
honor of words and his precision in their 
use; by the comity of his thinking; by the 
tang of his self-expression, prevailingly 
didactic but sometimes elfish; by his zest for 
craftsmanship with fine woods and keen 
cuttings tools; by his fidelity to Kiwanis; by 
his devotion to his wife and his partnership 
with her in their sacrifices for their two 
daughters. Though ministering only to 
smaller Unitarian churches, Joseph Allen 
was proof against all backbiting, envy, and 
repining. Throughout his long life he hon- 
ored his profession with the dignity, the 
serenity, and the integrity of each day’s 
creative choices. All who knew him, whether 
as colleagues or parishioners or neighbors, 
will remember Joseph Cady Allen with 
gratitude and affection. The trumpets are 
sounding for him on this side. W. H. S. 


SCHOOL BOARD VICTOR: Running 
against two other candidates, Rev. Leon 
Hopper, Jr., minister of the Petersham, 
Mass., Unitarian church, was elected to a 
three-year term on the local school board. 
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Dr. Jack attends Asia-Africa 
conference in Bandung 


Dr. Homer A. Jack, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIl., was 
among hundreds of representatives of Asian 
and African countries at the inter-conti- 
nental conference held in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, in April. Present as an observer, he 
commented that his trip to the Far East 
would “greatly enhance my knowledge of 
the ideological battle” being fought by the 
democracies in Asia. 


After the conference, Dr. Jack went on 
to Malaya and Burma to attend sessions of 
the two-year Buddhist Council. He plans to 
go into India to meet with friends of the 
late Mohandas K. Gandhi, who was the 
subject of a book by Dr. Jack entitled The 
Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi. 


Before leaving for the Far East, Dr. Jack 
helped draft a letter addressed to “States- 
men of Asia and Africa” which was read 
at the conference’s opening session. It 
warned the East not to adopt the “weak- 
ness” of the West in adhering “to political, 
religious and economic institutions based 
upon survival interests, rather than upon 
fulfillment. Survival is important but sur- 
vival is not growth.” 


Among the fourteen signers of the letter 
were Emily Greene Balch, who was chosen 
to receive this year’s Annual Unitarian 
Award; Rev. David Rhys Williams, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Rochester; 
and Dr. Jack. 


Now it’s Albert Schweitzer, 
O. M., one of world’s 24 


From the Queen of the British Common- 
wealth, America’s Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and “the other” Republican senator 
from Wisconsin, went special honors to Al- 
bert Schweitzer on his 80th birthday. 

Queen Elizabeth gave to Dr. Schweitzer 
the highest civil citation her country can 
award—membership in the Order of Merit. 
The only other living foreign recipient of the 
medal is President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Among the 24 holders of the Order are Win- 
ston Churchill and Bertrand Russell. 

The American Academy and National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters elected Schweitzer 
to honorary membership, it was announced 
by Archibald MacLeish, Academy president. 

Senator Alexander Wiley spoke for the 
whole Senate as he sent greetings to Dr. 
Schweitzer. “He makes us all humble before 
his magnificent demonstration in the heart of 
Africa of the brotherhood of man,” he said. 

In Boston, the Friends of Albert Schweit- 
zer held 80th birthday celebrations which 
included three concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (conducted by Charles 
Munch, honorary chairman of the organiza- 
tion), collection of $4250 for the Lambarene 
hospital, and a three-hour radio program 
of talks by Norman Cousins and Boston 
friends of Albert Schweitzer. The program, 
“Presenting Albert Schweitzer,” has been 
carried for three years by a local station 
under the direction of Mrs. Julian Rogers 
of Brookline, Mass. 


May Meetings in Boston air; 
radio, TV coverage record 


New Englanders could sample May Meet- 
ings in their homes with Boston radio and 
TV stations carrying interviews, speeches, 
and films of Unitarians during the week of 
May 19-24. Especially interesting to pro- 
grammers were the festivities of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance Diamond Jubilee. , 

Besides coverage of major speeches and 
events by newscasters, feature presentations 
honored May Meetings guests. The Unitar- 


ian debut on Boston television was made by 


Dorothea Lynde Dix, appearing in spirit 
on a “March of Medicine” program featur- 
ing work of the hospital she founded 100 
years ago—St. Elizabeths in Washington. 


Unitarian women rated more radio and 
TV time when parts of the annual meeting 
starring Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet were tele- 
vised and excerpts from her speech broad- 
cast, Alliance grandmothers discussed their 
grandchildren with a doctor from the Yale 
Child Study Clinic, and the chairman of the 
Diamond Jubilee Fund Drive explained the 
purposes of the $50,000 fund being raised. 


Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, speaker for 
the Laymen’s League, was interviewed on 
Boston’s only “educational TV” station by 
Louis M. Lyons, news reporter and curator 
of Harvard’s Neiman Fellowships. Members 
of the Unitarian Service Committee staff 
joined with Mrs. Franklin D. Rooseyelt to 
discuss public service in a program carried 
over three stations. 


(Editorials continued from page 9) 


A Silver Lining 


Since the recognition of achievement is probably as thera- 
peutic in making social progress as in a child’s development, 
it becomes doubly important in troubled times. If we had the 
wisdom of sages and the virtue of saints, we know that our 
generation might yet find no means of survival simply be- 
cause nuclear fission came in an age already threatened by 
dictators. So we carry a new load of anxiety and can never 
forget the failures of our precarious civilization. But we 
gain courage by realizing that we have made some progress 
in the best of American traditions. For instance, as a show- 
piece for democracy, the nation’s capital is a brighter spot 
than it has recently been. 

Brighter in some respects than it has ever been! If the 
genius of the founding fathers enabled them to set standards 
which even now are the best safeguards for a free and dem- 
ocratic state, nevertheless, the republic which they founded 
was neither free nor democratic for most of its people. On 
the one hand was the blight of slavery; on the other, barriers 
to the poor, including property qualifications for the fran- 
chise and a lack of free schools. Furthermore, one half of 
the race were technically as “dead in court” and as de- 
pendent on their personal lords and masters as were the 
black slaves. 

The most far-reaching social revolution of our times was 
the emancipation of women, but more recently oppressed 
minorities have also been coming into their own. Seminal to 
this amazing progress was the report of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, which launched a many- 
pronged drive to advance justice. Since then great gains 
have been made in every branch and in every level of goy- 
ernment. In addition, gains have also been made in non- 
governmental fields, from labor unions to sports associa- 
tions. But in brief, using Washington as the test of change, 
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let us take the verdict of Ralph Bunche. Some years back 
he declined a position in the State Department because he 
would not subject his children to life in a Jim Crow city. 
Today he salutes Washington as a good place in which to 
bring up children. Restaurants, hotels, theaters, and movies 
have all reversed their policies, and by next September the 
schools will be completely integrated. 

But it would be possible to have equality without liberty. 
National emergencies have usually been followed by reac- 
tion which has condoned the curtailment of our freedoms 
and even violence. The last years, threatened not only by 
police states armed with nuclear weapons, but by spies in 
sensitive spots, threw us off balance in judging the relative 
needs of security and freedom. Fear was dividing Americans 
into hostile camps, and leaders, both in and out of govern- 
ment, were using the very techniques of police states to make 
headlines, to punish non-conformists, and to bludgeon con- 
formity into the American people. But again the nation’s 
capital, taken as bellwether, suggests a healthier climate. 

A year ago Washington was absorbed in the McCarthy- 
Army hearings, the prolonged crescendo of this trend. But 
the very excesses of this stupendous TV serial exhausted its 
audience and cleared the atmosphere. Today the headlines 
read quite differently. Chief Justice Warren reminds us that 
the Fifth Amendment is an integral and important part of 
the Constitution. A former right-wing senator, now a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control Board, is the cham- 
pion of civil liberties. “The country can be so safe, nobody 
is free,” he warns. And again, “In an effort to keep our 
nation secure at home, we have constructed an apparatus 
which can destroy us. .. .” He even challenges the attorney 
general’s “subversive” list as a “warped and wormy meas- 
uring rod.” 

The tide has turned. At the grass roots, as well as at 
the top, we shall need persistent courage to restore the old 
faith in all of our basic rights and liberties. 


EB. TaD, 


Science 


(Continued from page 16) 
third new factor is the immediate im- 
portance of new scientific discoveries to 
military power—that is, the very short 
time that now elapses between a scientific 
discovery in the laboratory and the pro- 
duction for use of a new weapon. 

In the face of these profoundly dis- 
turbing aspects of national life, too sud- 
denly thrust upon us, the first reactions 
of the American people did them little 
credit and did not reflect the common 
sense that has always been the bedrock 
of our national character. In our efforts 
to resist subversion and to protect our 
secrets we resorted to indiscriminate sus- 
picion and name-calling of our fellow 
citizens. We imposed extensive restric- 
tions which have to some extent defeated 
the very purpose they were intended to 
serve. 

I believe this public demonstration of 
mental and spiritual immaturity is 
primarily the result of finding ourselves, 
as it were, in a state of shock.... Iam 
confident that Americans will adjust 
reasonably to the national life that we 
shall have to expect for the forseeable 
future: a life of intermittent or possibly 
continuous tension under the shadow of 
the weapons of destruction we will all 
know how to make. We shall have to 
maintain strict secrecy about our mili- 
tary technology. Of course we shall have 
to investigate the character and associa- 
tions of the men who are given access 
to these secrets. I hope we can learn to 
conduct these investigations fairly and 
wisely. We must arrive at a definition of 
the term “security risk” which will be 
accepted by common agreement among 
our people and which will not be so 
loosely phrased as to be a dark cloak 
fitting any citizen over whom someone 
wishes to throw it. We must not allow 
scientists or other men serving our gov- 
ernment to be set one against another in 
the public mind for reasons solely of 
personal aggrandizement or personal 
revenge. 

I hope we can limit our areas of se- 
crecy and of the necessary accompany- 
ing investigations to those men and 
women concerned with our military tech- 
nology and our defense, leaving our 
other citizens to enrich their minds and 
our common life by the free exchange 
of ideas which has civilized us in the past. 

I believe we shall do all these things 
rationally and in time. ... It is not good 
enough to boast that we will fight for 
freedom. We must think for freedom, 
and this is much harder. .. . 

The scientist must be willing to work 
for the government when he is asked to 
do so, if he believes his particular skill 
is needed. In time of -war there is, of 
course, no question. In peacetime each 
man must judge the relative value of the 
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work he is doing in his own institution 
compared with what he is asked to do 
for the government... . 

A scientist, like any other man in a 
responsible position in the government, 
must of course accept limitations upon 
his freedom of speech and association. 
But this limitation places an equal obli- 
gation upon government and our citizens 
to understand clearly the difference be- 
tween the activities of a man whose 
mind is lively and inquiring, and dis- 
loyal activities. The one does not imply 
the other. No suggestion of disloyalty 
should ever be permitted publicly unless 
there is undoubted evidence to prove it. 

American people should make an ef- 
fort to understand the history and meth- 
ods of science, and also to understand 
its limitations. In this way, we may be 
able to avoid false evaluations or false 
expectations of this relatively new factor 
in our national life. I believe that each 
of us must insist, within the scope of his 
own influence, upon the freedom to ques- 
tion, to explore, and to dissent. 

Further, I believe that the adult citizen 
must now learn to understand and ac- 
cept the nature of the international ten- 
sion with which we shall have to live for 
the foreseeable future, under the shadow 
of the weavons of mass destruction that 
we shall all know how to make... . The 
successful implementation of the “atoms 
for peace” plan will require the people 
of this country and of other countries to 
find ways of sharing both fissonable ma- 
terial and knowledge concerning it with- 
out impairing the capacity for self-de- 
fense that must remain of paramount 
importance to the nations of the free 
world. The implementation of this plan 
deserves our constant support. 

Like all other increases in man’s power 
to control his environment, atomic en- 
ergy may bring benefit to humanity or it 
may bring evil. Responsibility for the 
future will depend upon the wisdom and 
vision of the men and women who form 
opinion and who determine policies 
within the world society. 

(The full text of Dr. Smyth’s address to 
May Meeting’s delegates, will be available 
in an A.U.A. pamphlet.) 


A CALL TO TRUTH 


Prayer is the discipline of the spirit—a 
call to truth, beauty, goodness and superla- 
tives in personal living. It is doing and find- 
ing these things not for our own sake, but 
because they are good in themselves, or be- 
cause they are eternal. 

Prayer doesn’t so much affect what hap- 
pens to us outside, so much as what happens 
to us inside. It does not so much affect out- 
ward fortune or misfortune but it does di- 
rectly affect an attitude that can handle 
either. 

HORACE F, WESTWOOD 


by 
The Rev. J. Frank Schulman 
Assoc. Min., First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., and a director of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society 


Last February 2, thousands of whites and 
some Indians filed past the flag-draped casket 
of Ira Hayes. Ira Hayes was a hero once. He 
was one of the famous six Marines who helped 
raise the flag on Iwo Jima. The quick think- 
ing of photograph- 
er Joe Rosenthal 
changed this Ari- 
zona Indian into 
a hero overnight. 

As a hero, Ira 
Hayes was sought 
by the movies and 
television. They all 
starred him. The 
American Legion 
honored him. His 
own state honored 
him. The _ Treas- 
ury Department 
had him make 
trips to sell bonds. 

All this hero- 
worship, though, 
didn’t work out 
too well for Ira. 
For Ira lived, as 
we all do, in a society in which, when people 
want to be nice to you, they offer you a drink. 
Tra, like many of us, wanted to be sociable, 
so he took the drinks. 

The trouble was that Ira was an alcoholic. 
He was addicted in a bad way. The very night 
before he went to Washington to participate 
in the dedication of the famous statue, he spent 
in jail on a drunk and disorderly charge. Try 
as he would to keep a job, Ira Hayes spent 
more and more of his time on Skid Row in 
Chicago. He once said about his drinking, “I 
guess I’m just no good. I’ve had a lot of chances, 
but just when things start looking good I get that 
craving for whisky and foul up.” He talked 
of joining Alcoholics Anonymous, but before 
it could do him any good, he overdrank one 
last time, went to sleep on the cold ground, and 
died before morning. 

Whose fault was this? Part of the blame 
for this tragedy belongs to Ira Hayes for not 
being able to control himself better. Part of 
the blame belongs to his parents and friends, 
who should have helped him more. But far 
more of the blame belongs to society—to a 
society in which the way to be friendly is to 
have another drink. Were it not for people who 
say ‘“‘There’s nothing wrong with just one 
drink now and then,” people like Ira Hayes 
wouldn’t go to bed to sleep off a drunk, never 
to awaken, 

There are more people in this country who 
drink than people who don’t drink. More than 
65,000,000 people over 15 years old drink 
from time to time. Of this number, almost 
5,000,000 are alcoholics. Alcoholism is our 
worst social disease. If that number of people 
had bubonic plague, or measles, or chicken pox, 
or anything else, we’d consider it an epidemic 
of catastrophic proportions. The first thing we’d 
do is stamp out the disease at its source, 

Stamping out alcoholism at its source means 
just one thing—that we change our habits 
and attitudes toward alcohol. It must be treated 
as the cause of economic, social, and medical 
harm that it is. There is one simple way to 
stop all harm that’s caused by alcohol: Don’t 
drink! It’s easier and infinitely safer to culti- 
vate a taste for orange juice or tomato juice. 
Ira Hayes wouldn’t be dead now it he’d lived 
in a society that offered him fruit juice or 
soft drinks when it wanted to be friendly. 
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